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ROMAN SKETCHES.* 
Petus Thrasea, or the Closing Scene of a Good Man’s Life. 
Virtue is happiness—Vice is misery. — Seneca. 


‘¢Nero had not yet satiated his vindictive fury. He had 
spilt the best blood of Rome, and now in the persons of 
Petus Thrasea and Bareas Soranus, he hoped to destroy vir- 
tue itself,”’ 

Bronze and marble perish. Trophied tombs—triumphal 
arches—lofty temples, designed to perpetuate the memory of 
statesmen, heroes and gods, have mouldered into ruins, and 
lay buried in the dust of ages. The page of the historian is 
an enduring monument ; and the line in which Tacitus thus 
embodies virtue, has snatched from oblivion the names of 
Thrasea and Soranus. 

To decide the fate of these two upright citizens, Nero chose 
an occasion when he hoped the attention of the people would 
be diverted to other objects, and. the horrors such cruelty and 
injustice might excite, be lost in the splendid and magnificent 


* © Arria, or the Hevoism of Affection,” should have been under this title. We 
hope this attempt to display the characteristics of the old Romans will not be un- 
interesting to our readers. It is well for us to contrast the pride and war of that 
age, with the industry and peace of our own. We shall learn that the sum of 
human happiness improves, ae great and dazzling sacrifices diminish, 
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scene he was preparing to gratify his ostentatious and puerile 
vanity. Tiradates was on his way to Rome, to receive from 
the hands of the emperor, the diadem of Armenia. By vari- 
ous arts had Nero seduced this royal vassal of the empire to 
come from Asia to Europe, to make this acknowledgment of 
his sovereignty, and pay this proud tribute to his vanity. 

The splendor of all former triumphs could not be compared 
with that which the vain-glorious tyrant lavished on this occa- 
sion. Orders were issued for the most brilliant and universal 
illumination. Triumphal arches were raised—the ways strew- 
ed with flowers—the houses decorated with garlands and laurel 
wreaths. The city went forth in crowds—the senate in a 
body, to meet the emperor, and gaze on the eastern monarch). 
Thrasea received orders not to appear in the procession with 
the other senators :—a voluntary absence would well have ac- 
corded with his inclination, averse as was his noble nature to 
servility and adulation; but to this command he could not 
yield without remonstrance. Disgrace and condemnation were 
designed, and he boldly required to know the cause of Nero’s 
prohibition. But Nero deigned no reply, and the venerable 
senator withdrew to his own mansion, under the full conviction 
that his doom was fixed. 

The senate was convened ; the temple was surrounded with 
pretorian cohorts under arms. In the forum—the open 
—, and along the avenues, bands of soldiers were station- 

: and through that military array the senators were obliged 
to pass. The senate heard the accusers with emotions unfelt 
before. The settled melancholy which that black period 
made habitual, gave way to stronger feelings. _ They were 
called upon to condemn two of the most virtuous and vener- 
ated members of their body. But they saw themselves sur- 
rounded with the minions and the soldiers of the despot—they 
debated in the midst of swords and javelins. Of course the 
discussion was not prolonged, nor resistance to the will of the 
emperor attempted. 

Darkly the morning dawned. ‘The rays of the rising sun 
- had not yet shone upon them. At this early hour, what meant 
this portentous storm? ‘The rain poured in torrents—the 
thunder pealed, and the lightning flashed ; amidst this uproar 
of the elements, scarcely could their voices be heard.’ In an- 
cient times this phenomenon would have been sufficient to dis- 
solve all public assemblies ; but in these degenerate days the 
gods were less feared than men. Although still believed to be 
the indications of offended deity, these awful sights and 
sounds could not arrest the imperial sentence. The lightnings 
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that darted through the temple, discovering the pale counte- 
nances of the timid judges, alarmed them less than the frown 
of Cesar ; and the peals of thunder that shook its walls, were 
less terrible than the voice of a despot. Yet these were Ro- 
man senators ! 

Meanwhile, the good Thrasea, conscious of impending 
danger, sought in stillness and retirement, to prepare his mind 
for the doom that awaited him. But some of his faithful 
friends broke into his solitude, urging him to take some mea- 
sures for his safety. Among the rest was Arulenus Rusti- 
cus, a tribune of the people, full of virtuous sentiments, burn- 
ing with the love of glory, glowing with affectionate interest 
for his venerable friend, willing to risk every thing in his de- 
fense. He offered to interpose his tribunition authority to 
prevent a decree of the senate. 

‘¢ Forbear,”’ said Thrasea, ‘‘ and restrain, young man, this 
impetuous, though generous ardor. By a rash opposition you 
cannot save your friend, but may bring down ruin on yourself. 
For me, | have lived my days ; my course is well nigh finish- 
ed ; it now only remains that I reach the goal with undiminish- 
ed honor. As for you, my friend, you have just commenced 
your career ; life is still before you: remember, so to live, as 
not to fear to die.” ‘Then turning to his other friends, he en- 
treated for a few hours to he left to himself, allowing them, 
however, to return, and to pass with him the closing hours of 
his life. With some faint hopes of still averting the threatened 
danger, they complied with his request. The dark and porten- 
tous storm that had raged in the early part of the morning, 
had passed away. The sun again illumined the bright blue of 
an Italian sky ; the air was cool and balmy; the parched 
earth was freshened by the recent rain, and nature, unconscious 
nature, looked glad even in the midst of the abodes of wretch- 
ed man, and under the reign of tyranny and vice. 

Thrasea approached the couch on which the anxious and 
terrified Arria had been been lying throughout these awful 
hours. ‘‘ Rise, my friend,’’ said he, at the same time gently 
withdrawing the robe with which she had covered her head, 
not only to exclude the sight and sound of the storm, but to 
conceal the tears which she knew would be imputed to her 
weakness. ‘‘ Rise, my friend, the storm is over.”’ 

‘¢ But not the danger it announced,” exclaimed the fond 
wife, as she raised her swollen eyes to one of the most belov- 
ed of husbands. ‘*Oh ye immortal gods,” she continued, 
lifting up her hands in supplication, ‘‘ if virtue is your care, 
save, oh save the best of men from the vengeance of a tyrant!’’ 
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‘¢ Whence these fears, my Arria ? ”’ 

*¢ Whence ? Was there ever a tempest more ominous ? 
Was not the sky hung in black ? Did you not hear the anger 
of the gods proclaimed in the thunder ? Did you not see their 
vengeance strike in the lightning ? ” 

‘¢ But on whom will that vengeance fall ?’’ mildly resumed 
_ Thrasea. ‘‘Vice may tremble, but not you, oh virtuous Arria— 
you may trust the gods.”’ 

‘*¢In vain do you bid me trust the gods. How can I trust 
them when I see such men as my Thrasea suffer, and such as 
Nero happy ? ” 

‘¢ Suffer !’’ repeated he, ‘‘Arria, I do not suffer : and were 
the thing possible, believe me, I would not exchange my po- 
sition, standing as I now stand, on the very edge of -the tomb, 
with the sword of the executioner suspended over my head, 
for that of Nero on his throne. Woman, had you seen him 
tremble, as I have seen him, with the inward horrors of a tor- 
menting conscience—had you seen his haggard looks, even at 
the banquet table, as the ghost of a murdered brother and 
mother rose before his appalled fancy, you would believe that 
virtue is happiness, though standing on the brink of fate—and 
vice is misery though seated on a throne.”’ 

Arria felt rebuked, but not convinced. ‘‘ Were the gods 
just,’’ continued she, ‘‘ things would be reversed; virtue 
would be seated on the throne.” 

‘¢ Understand better the designs of the immortal gods,”’ re- 
oe he ; ‘* when they wish to reward virtue, they translate it 

om the low and vile abodes of man, to their own bright man- 
sions. Fallen as we are, on evil times, to live would be to 
suffer. The angry tempest lowered not on us, oh Arria. 
Rise, then, and read the omens of our fate in the clear bright 
sky, the green and smiling earth. For thus, when the dark 
storm of life is over, shall a glorious eternity beam on the fa- 
vorites of the gods.” 

Arria rose and promised her husband she would conquer 
her fears and mistrusts, and soon join him in his library. She 
took the arm of her freed-woman, and followed by her other 
attendants, who had been in waiting in the anti-chamber, re- 
paired to the bath. There, laving her languid limbs and 
swollen eyes in the cool fountain, and inhaling the perfumes 
that breathed through the apartment, she reclined on a couch 
while her women with assiduous care scented and braided her 
long dark tresses, with which as usual they would have inter- 
woven the freshest flowers, had she not snatched them from 
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their hands, and thrown them from her, sighing as she said, 
‘¢ Let them wither as all my days will wither.” 

The refreshing cares of her toilet finished, she felt revived, 
and with a more cheerful countenance, and a lighter step, 
sought her husband. He had left his library, and was with his 
favorite friend, Demetrius, the philosopher, ‘‘ A man,’ as Plu- 
tarch calls him, ‘ of consummate virtue, who was not so much 
the teacher, as the evidence of truth.”” They were walking 
in the noble portico, into which the library opened. Thrasea 
turned at her approach, and led her to a couch beneath a mar- 
ble shade. Between the pillars of the portico, were placed 
the statues of the good and great men of Rome and Greece ; 
while the sculptured walls told the story of many distinguished 
and virtuous actions. This was his favorite place of retire- 
ment from the turmoil of affairs and labors of study. Here 
the good Thrasea passed many tranquil hours, and felt ‘ it 
was not solitude to be alone.”? But not always alone, were the 
moments he here enjoyed. Even in these corrupt and degen- 
erate times, virtue and wisdom were not quite extinct. Pure 
and noble spirits, like the few bright stars sometimes seen in a 
cloudy and stormy sky, shed a cheering and redeeming light 
on the dark and troubled world. An invisible, but irresistible 
attraction, drew them to each other, and it was in the man- 
sion of Rome’s most virtuous senator, they met to deplore the 
wretchedness of their country, or temporarily to lose such dis- 
tress in visions, bright as Plato ever dreamed, of a great and 
renovated republic. Or, when such hopes would not obey 
their bidding, to find consolation in that philosophy which en- 
abled them patiently to endure those evils which could not be 
remedied. The simple and frugal age of Rome, when women 
were occupied with their distaffs and looms, had long passed, 
and the sex now partook not only of the luxuries, the amuse- 
ments and license of society, but likewise of the political pow- 
er and philosophical research. They had ceased to be the 
slaves, and had become the friends and companions of men. 

The social circles of Rome, at least those of the higher 
classes, were always composed of both sexes. Virtuous and 
learned women mingled with statesmen and philosophers, and 
imparted to society that refinement which they alone can im- 
part. But it is with regret, the historian relates, that virtuous 
women were as rare as virtuous men. Arria was one of the 
precious few, who in a time of general corruption of morals, 
exhibited the qualities that have made the epithet of Roman 
matron a title of honor. 

The high converse in which she found Demetrius and her 
husband engaged, was not suspended by her presence, and 
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while she listened to the elevated sentiments, or strong reason- 
ing that filled their discourse, her mind felt strengthened and 
expanded. As the day advanced, they were joined by other 
persons worthy of such companionship. They repaired to the 
social board, where they enjoyed the mingled pleaswes of 
sense and intellect. 

The sun was now declining. The company left their couch- 
es, and repaired to a breezy terrace, bordered with box-wood 
and other low and fragrant shrubs. This high-raised walk 
commanded a wide and extensive view, far beyond the gar- 
dens that extended below. A vast portion of the city lay be- 
fore them. The marble walls and golden domes of the capi- 
tol that crowned the opposite hill, still reflected the brightness 
of the departing sun ; while ihe temples, halls and porticos of 
the forum, which lay at the foot of the capitaline mount, and 
palaces and gardens, amphitheatres and baths, adorned and en- 
riched the view of the imperial city. The sight was magnifi- 
cent,—but it was mournful too. Thrasea paused—tears swell- 
ed into his eyes, while he sadly and silently gazed on the scene 
that stretched around him. Every one partook of his emo- 
tion, as the thought passed their minds—‘ He is taking his last 
—his farewell look.’ For some moments the silence remain- 
ed unbroken, until, stretching forth his arms, as if to bless the 
city of his soul, he solemnly and tenderly exclaimed,—‘* Oh 
Rome—Oh my country! How are thy glories dimmed— 
how are thy ways darkened. with funerals, and stained with thy 
children’s blood! How has thy lofty spirit stooped beneath a 
conqueror more fatal than ever Gaul sent forth. Brenus de- 
stroyed thy proud temples and palaces, and laid low thy walls. 
But Nero has destroyed thy virtue, and trodden under foot thy 
liberty. Oh Rome! Rome! could my tears—nay, could my 
blood wash away thy crimes, and restore thy greatness, how 
freely would I pour it forth—shed, it soon will be; but oh, 
my country, not shed for thee!” 

Arria, laying her hand on his arm, gently drew him forwards 
to a flight of steps that led to a lower terrace, and from thence 
into a garden below, where the view of the city was lost, and 
where the most beautiful objects of nature and art appeared to 
banish the melancholy ideas which had saddened and silenced 
the friends of Thrasea. These spacious grounds were sur- 
rounded on all sides by majestic * plane-trees, on whose state- 


* The plane-tree was much cultivated by the Romans, on account of its extraor- 
dinary shade; and it is said they nourished it with wine, instead of water, believing, 
as Sir William Temple observes, that it was as agreeable to this tree, as to those 
who drank it beneath its shade. 
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ly trunks the ivy twined ; the flexile stems of which, blown by 
the winds from tree to tree, caught and clung to the branches, 
and formed a verdant curtain, which excluded every external 
object, and in the midst of the city, secured solitude and 
shade to the wanderers in this charming retreat. Within this 
enclosure, the grounds were diversified by open walks, border- 
ed by roses or other flowering shrubs, which admitted the light 
and warmth of the sun, affording a pleasing contrast with the 
impervious groves and scattered clumps of trees that varied 
the scene. In other parts, the walks were bordered with box- 
hedges, cut into a thousand fantastic forms of urns, obelisks, 
animals, birds, and often into letters expressive of the names 
of the master or his friends. Whilst here and there, in appro- 
priate spots, statues peopled this retirement with recollections 
of moral beauty, goodness or greatness. 
Opposite to the grand portico, was a small building enclos- 
ing an area shaded by four noble plane-trees, in the midst of 
which rose a fountain, whose water, overflowing the marble 
basin into which it fell, gently refreshed the trees, and preser- 
ved in the grass beneath, an ever vivid verdure. This build- 
ing was divided into two apartments; one secured by its 
thick walls, from every noise, and which the light itself was 
not allowed to penetrate ; by which means it was rendered im- 
pervious to the intense heat incidental to the climate. The 
other apartment was fitted up with every luxurious accommo- 
dation, for a small dining room, where Thrasea used to enter- 
tain small and select parties of his most cherished friends. It 
was adorned equally by nature and art, and endeared by senti- 
ment. Beneath this small edifice was an enclosed portico, 
somewhat resembling a grotto, which preserved during the 
noon-tide heat, its ever natural coolness. Farther on, a long 
shady walk of trees, whose intermingling branches formed an 
arch of foliage which excluded the rays of the sun, and shed a 
dim nebulous light over the soft thick turf beneath,.on Which 
fell noiselessly each passing foot-step, led to an alcove of 
white marble, supported by light and graceful columns, among 
which the vine hung in green festoons and purple clusters. 
Myrtles grew luxuriantly around, and cast an aromatic shade 
on this sequestered spot. A mossy bank or couch within the 
alcove, invited to rest. Water, gushing from several pipes 
that passed through this verdant bank, fell with a murmuring 
and lulling sound into a large basin of the finest polished mar- 
ble, so contrived, that it was always full without ever over- 
flowing. Here, in the warm evenings of summer, Arria loved 
to indulge in sweet reveries, or oftener still, to bring her 
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friends to sup ;* the basin serving as a table, the largest dishes 
being placed round the margin, while the smaller ones, in the 
form of little vessels or water-fowl, floated on the liquid mir- 
ror. ‘The verdant couch served, instead of the more costly 
ones of art, on which they might recline round their transpa- 
rent table. In front of the alcove, a fountain threw high its 
sparkling waters, and while it cooled the air, delighted the eye 
and ear. Not far off, but separated by a labyrinth of bay, 
myrtle and other odorous trees, was a delicious recess, conse- 
crated to Morpheus, where sleep could visit the wearied eye- 
lid and restless bosom, that elsewhere vainly sought repose. 
Wisdom is always contemplative, and often melancholy, 
and shuns alike the noise and the light of day. Amid these 
charming grounds, redolent of pleasure, the good Thrasea had 
one secluded and favorite spot, sacred to meditation, where he 
sometimes retired to indulge the high and holy musings of a 
soul imbued with the sublimest philosophy—a soul, disgusted 
with the littleness of this world, and sighing after a purer and 
better one. ‘This spot was a grove of cypresses—trees con- 
secrated indeed to death—being its fittest } emblem, but not 
therefore gloomy—at least not gloomy to him who looks upon 
death as the passport from suffering to enjoyment, from time 
to eternity. 
- Born with a heart too tender, a benevolence too expansive, 
a sensibility too keen for the stern and austere philosophy of 
the porch, he early turned from Zeno to Epicurus, and in the 
garden sought to satisfy the boundless capacity of enjoyment 
which he felt within himself. But the gratifications of sense, 
however heightened and refined by a subtle and delicate phi- 
losophy, were in their very nature too limited and transitory to 
satisfy those intellectual tastes and desires, which as imperi- 
ously demand their gratification, as the sensual appetites. 
Even were existence—as the Epicurean system supposes— 
bounded by the present state of being, Thrasea felt that the 
mere pleasures of sense would never satisfy those craving de- 
sires after happiness which fill the human soul. A void re- 
mained—and how was this void to be filled ? By no object 
limited in its duration within the boundary of human life. ‘The 
soul grasped at infinity—eternity—and was impelled forwards 
in search of the desired object, by an instinct as inherent in its 


* See description of Pliny’s Garden. 


+ When the cypress is cut down, it perishes entirely, and does not, like other trees, 
new shoots from the root, and on this account was chosen by the Romans as 


the emblem of death.— Kennet’s Antiquities. 
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nature, as discriminating in its choice, and as imperative in its 
force, as that which prompts the animal to satisfy its wants. In 
the divine philosophy of Plato only, could he find objects 
commensurate with the vastness of his desires. Following the 
flights of that sublime genius, he met with no limit to the soar- 
ings of imagination—no bounds to the attainments of the intel- 
lect—but lost himself in the immensity of being and boundless- 
ness of conjecture. 

What though the Stoic and Epicurean laughed to scorn, 
what they called the illusions of fancy—condemned Plato as a 
visionary, and his theories as vague, obscure and impractica- 
ble ; Thrasea felt them, unsubstantial as they were, better 
calculated to fill and satisfy the longings of his soul, than any 
other system he had hitherto essayed. 

The lonely cypress grove, separated by a wide open space 
from the more frequented grounds, was the spot sacred to 
these reveries of the soul. Here he yielded to that instinct of 
immortality, which, unsupported by knowledge, carries the 
mind into an unknown—an unassured but hoped-for continuity 
of existence. But now, yielding to Arria, he followed to 
more cheerful spots, while she, with the assistance of her 
friends, endeavored to drive away the dark ideas and gloomy feel- 
ings it conjured up by thoughts of his wretched country. 

Their mild and cheerful converse was interrupted by the 
sound of loud shouts and acclamations. 

‘¢ Hark !’’ exclaimed Arulenus—‘‘ Nero is returning !”” A 
cold shuddering ran over him at the thought, for well he knew 
that when the business of the day was over—when vanity and 
ostentation were satisfied, his vindictive nature would require 
the stimulatory gratifications of cruelty, and would find them, 
in mingling the triumphs of revenge with those of pride. 
He felt assured, the tyrant would not long defer carrying into 
effect the decree passed by the abject and servile senate. 
Apprehensions of a similar nature were entertained by Deme- 
trius and Helvidius, Thrasea’s son-in-law, and his other 
friends. 

Arria, though acquainted with the avowed displeasure of the 
Emperor, and of course, the danger that threatened her hus- 
band, apprehended no immediate stroke, as her friends had as 
far as possible concealed from her their cruel fears. Her so- 
licitude which had been greatly dissipated by their cheerful- 
ness, and the serenity of Thrasea,. was now again awakened 
by the alarm depicted in the countenance of the young tribune. 
She would have detained him to ask an explanation, but disen- 
gaging his arm from that of his venerated friend, who in their 
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walk had been leaning on him, he darted through the interven- 


ing grounds, and hastily ascending the terrace that commanded 
a view of the city ; ‘‘ They come!” said he to the others who 
were following him. ‘‘ Yonder, the sacred way is crowded with 
the multitude—now they enter the triumphal gate. Hark! the 
blast of the trumpets—see the Roman Eagles, see the proud 
standards of the republic that display the advance of the Pre- 
torian bands. Their helmets, their bucklers, their javelins 
gleaming in the setting sun. See that gorgeous train winding 
down the hill—lo ! that body of venerable men, their white 
robes and grey heads conspicuous amidst the throng—Roman 
senators—Conscript fathers, mingled with that servile mul- 
titude—that base rabble—jugglers—buffoons and slaves—and 
look there, high above the rest, Nero in his golden chariot with 
the suppliant monarch, not in the guise of a vanquished prince, 
but surrounded by his splendid train of Persian magnates, 
rivaling the magnificence of the emperor ;—not adding to, 
but partaking his triumph. Rome! Rome! never before 
didst thou witness a triumph such as this! The triumph of 
vanity, not of glory. Was there blood in marble, thy statue, 
Pompey, would blush as this pageant passed by! Shame— 
shame on the abject people, who can shout Io triumphe, at a 
scene like this !”” Thus did the youthful patriot vent his indig- 
nation, while the rest of the company, who stood round him, 
silently watched the march of the procession. It now wound 
along the streets that led-to the palace of Nero, sometimes 
seen and sometimes hidden by the intervening buildings—at 
last it entered the vast enclosure in which stood the palace, or as 
it was called the golden house—which extended from the 
Palatine to the Esquiline Mount, the whole surrcunded with 
porticos and filled with every luxury of art and.nature. The 
immense space was soon thronged by the giddy multitude who 
rent the air with shouts and acclamations. In a few minutes, 
the palace—its portico—its gardens—the whole city, was one 
blaze of light. The universal and brilliant illumination, rivaled, 
if it did not surpass the splendor of the brightest noon day. 
The shouts redoubled, loud strains of music mingled with the 
voice of the thousands and thousands who filled the streets and 
squares. 

From this scene of tumult, Thrasea and his friends turned 
with disgust, and silently and anxiously resumed their walk 
through the sequestered grounds. In obedience to the orders of 
the day, the mansion of Thrasea was illuminated and hung with 
garlands like those of other citizens, and now shed a light 
throughout the garden, which fell on the distant walks, and 
gleamed through the groves like moonlight. 
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*« My funeral pyre,” whispered Thrasea to Helvidius, on 
whose arm he leaned, pointing at the same time to his house 
now blazing with light. 

The cheerfulness of the company was flown.. Arria, with 
slow and pensive steps, leaning for support on her daughter, 
the young and lovely bride of Helvidius, followed her husband 
without looking whither he led the way, until raising her eyes, 

she saw they were entering the grove of cypresses. She 
started—‘‘ Another sad portrait !""—exclaimed she—‘* Why, 
my husband, why have you brought us to this ominous and 
gloomy spot ?” 

A placid smile gleamed on the face of the good man, ‘as 
giving her his hand, he said, ‘‘ come, O Arria, and at the feet of 
wisdom acquire that fortitude which will soon be called into 
requisition.” So saying, he led her to one of the marble 
benches placed in the grove, and was followed by the rest of 
his friends. me, 

«¢ Thrasea—Thrasea,’’ she cried, ‘‘ what means this, for 
what would you prepare me ?” Ere he could reply, she had 
sunk on her knees before the statue of Minerva, which stood 
in the midst of the grove, and leaning her head on the pedes- 
tal, wept aloud. Fannia kneeled beside her almost fining 
mother, and supported her in her arms. 

‘¢ Let nature have its course,” said Thrasea, seating him- 
self at the foot of Plato’s statue. In mournful silence the 
friends stood round, unable to offer any hopes which might 
dispel the alarm of this affectionate mother and’daughter, while 
Thrasea sought for tranquility in silent meditation— 

From this situation they were startled by the sound of ap- 
proaching, hurried footsteps and in another moment Domitius 
Cecilianus stood before them, pale and speechless —‘* What 
brings my friend at this unwonted hour ?” enquired Thra- 
sea.—‘* To impart the fatal tidings, for, O Thrasea, the consu- 

| lar questor follows behind and awaits you in the house.”’ » The 
whole company burst into tears. .Arria shrieked and threw 
| herself on the bosom of her husband. Fannia fell at his feet 
| and embraced his knees. For a moment nature triumphed— 
the husband and the father wept, while he clasped to his 
bosom the objects of his dearest affection. Soon, however, 
he recovered his composure, and gently withdrawing himself 
from the arms of his family, he turned to Domitius—*‘ I am 
ready,’’ said he—* yet if the order is not imperative, I would 
fain pass this night with these my friends.” ‘If the hour is 
not specified,” replied Domitius, ‘‘1 doubt not the questor 
will consent, and will return to-morrow to see the emperor’s 
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orders fulfilled. Leaving the grove, Thrasea accompanied his 
friend to the house. The questor willingly acceded to the re- 
quest. ‘‘ Return at dawn of day,” said Thrasea, ‘‘ before the 
sun rises the emperor’s command shall be obeyed.” Then 
calling his favorite freedman, he designated the spot, and bade 
him prepare the funeral pile. 

On returning to the cypress grove, the sounds of lamenta- 
tion met his ear. ‘‘ Subdue those violent emotions—silence 
these useless lamentations, my friends,’’ said Thrasea, ‘‘ and 
let the few hours that have been spared, be passed tranquilly, 
if not cheerfully.”’ 

Arria, inspired by the memorable exainple of her mother, 
resolved to share the fate of her husband. Thrasea entreated 
her to continue longer in life, and not to deprive their daughter 
of the best support and greatest comfort of her tender years. 

*¢T do not ask you to live because I think death an evil— 
far from it. I impose life on you as a duty, much harder to 
fulfil than to share my fate. Nor would I deprive you, O Ar- 
ria, of glory, were it to be obtained by an imitation of your 
mother’s example. But what glory can there be in deserting 
the post of duty? To guard our beloved daughter from the 
dangers with which her virtues will be beset in a licentious 
court—to support her weakness and to console her sorrows— 
for soon will Helvidius be a proscribed and banished man—will, 
O Arria, be as much more glorious than dying with me, as the 
fortitude your excellent mother displayed, during the illness of 
her son and husband was, than that last act of her life, which 

ou would now imitate. If it is cowardice in a sentinel to 
eave his watch, will it not be worse than cowardice for a moth- 
er to desert her child in times such as these ?”’ 

To the arguments of Thrasea, Fannia added her tears and 
supplications, and Arria consented to live. 

‘¢ Noble triumph over self!’ exclaimed Thrasea—‘ For 
poser knew, O Arria, for thee it would have been easier to 
die!” 

‘¢ Certainly !”” said Demetrius, ‘‘if like you, one was assu- 
red of a continuity of existence ; but for those who believe as 
I do, that this life is our only life, methinks, even though min- 
gled with some bitterness, one would prefer life to death.” 

‘¢ If I am not wiser, I am at least happier than you, O De- 
metrius, since my hopes, in this hour of trial, afford me a 
comfort whieh all your wisdom could not bestow. But let us 
seek a more cheerful place in which to pass away these last 
hours, and we will then, my friend, examine once again the 
foundation on which these my happy hopes are built.’’ 
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So saying, he led the way to the beautiful alcove already 
described, and which gleamed brightly in the blaze of the gen- 
eral illumination. As they passed the open space that separea- 
ted the grove of cypresses from the other parts of the garden, 
they found it filled with slaves, who, under the direction of 
Thrasea’s freedman, were silently and mournfully heaping up 
the fuel for the funeral pile. Arria started—the friends look- 
ed aghast—but Thrasea, examining the work, and calculating 
its height, bade them remove the wood farther into the centre 
of the open space, as here the flames would scorch some adja- 
cent trees,* and then calmly pursued his way, resuming the 
conversation thus momentarily interrupted. 

Entering the alcove, and placing his wife beside him, he in- 
vited his friends to partake of the refreshments prepared for 
them ; and while they reclined around the basin, whose clear 
waters reflected the brilliant sky, he addressed himself thus to 
the philosopher : 

*¢ On former occasions, O Demetrius, the force and accute- 
ness of your arguments, and the keenness of your wit and sa- 
tire, have sometimes weakened, if they did not destroy, the 
assurances of my own mind. Left to my own reflections, 
they have been restored, and finding in them an _all-sufficient 
support for this hour of trial, receive, my friends, these divine 
assurances, as the best legacy Thrasea can bequeath you. 

‘*As to the consequence of death, it must either be as our 
friend Demetrius maintains, a state of total insensibility, or of 
sensations much to be desired. If, as you assert, Demetrius, 
how fatal would be the event we are now contemplating.— 
Placed as I am now placed, in the midst of objects so belov- 
ed; of friends so dear and faithful ; possessed of health, of 
the favors of fortune, of a disposition to enjoy life, how terri- 
ble, O Demetrius, to be torn from them, and to be snatched 
from existence !”’ 

‘‘To cease to be, is to cease to suffer,’’ interrupted the 
philosopher. 

‘¢ True,” resumed Thrasea, ‘‘ you have that poor, that neg- 
ative consolation ; but compare it with the glorious hopes you 
reject : hopes which, even if illusory, can occasion no disap- 
pointment ; for if the error is on my side, if I cease to be, 
it is an error from which I cannot suffer ; but which while I 
live, enables me cheerfully to meet death. But I am well 
convinced that on leaving this life, so far from ceasing to live, 


* It was not Thrasea, but another virtuous victim of Nero’s cruelty, of whom this 
anecdote is recorded, though I have taken the liberty to ascribe it to him. 
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the state on which we shall enter can alone with propriety be 
called life. The soul during her confinement within this pris- 
on of the body, is doomed by fate to undergo a severe pen- 
ance. For her native seat is heaven; and it is with reluct- 
ance that she is forced down from those celestial mansions in- 
to these lower regions, where all is foreign and repugnant to 
her nature. But the gods, I am persuaded, have thus widely 
disseminated immortal spirits, and clothed them with human 
bodies, that there might be a race of intelligent creatures, not 
only to have dominion over this earth, but to contemplate the 
host of heaven, and imitate in their moral conduct, the same 
beautiful order and uniformity so conspicuous in these splendid 
orbs. This opinion I am induced to embrace, not only as 
agreeable to the best deductions of reason, but ia just defer- 
ence also to the authority of the noblest and most distinguish- 
ed philosophers, and especially am I confirmed in my belief of 
the soul’s immortality, by the discourse which Socrates, whom 
the oracle of Apollo pronounced to be the wisest of men, held 


“upon this uy an just before his death. In a word, when I 


consider the faculties with which the human mind is endowed, 
its amazing celerity, its wonderful power in recollecting past 
events, and sagacity in discerning future, together with its 
numberless discoveries, I feel a conscious conviction that this 
active, comprehensive principle cannot possibly be of a mortal 
nature. And as this unceasing activity of the soul derives its 
energy from its own intrinsic and essential powers, without 
receiving it from any foreign or external impulses, it necessa- 
rily follows, that its activity must continue Saunas But fur- 
ther, as the soul is evidently a simple, uncompounded sub- 
stance, without any dissimilar parts, or heterogeneous mixture, 
it cannot be divided ; consequently it cannot perish. This is 
Plato’s opinion. Likewise Xenophon represents Cyrus in his 
last moments thus addressing his children. ‘Qh my sons, do 
not imagine, when death shall have separated me from you, that 
I shall cease to exist. You beheld not my soul whilst I con- 
tinued amongst you, yet Y i concluded I had one, from the 
actions you saw me perform ; infer the same when you shall 
see me no more. For my own part I never could be per- 
suaded that the soul could properly be said to live while it re- 
mained in this mortal body, or that it ceased to live when 
death had dissolved the vital union, nor that it became void of 
sense when it escaped from its connection with senseless mat- 
ter, or that its intellectual faculties were not enlarged and im- 
proved when it was discharged and retined from all corporeal 
admixture. When death has disunited the human frame, we 
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clearly see what becomes of its material parts; they re- 
turn to the elements of which they were originally composed : 
but the soul is alike invisible when present in the body, and 
when she departs out of it.” Such were the sentiments of 


_ the dying Cyrus, with which mine entirely accord. My 


mind, by | know not what secret impulse, is ever carrying 
its views into futurity ; strongly persuaded that I shall then on- 
ly begin to live, when I cease to exist in the present world. 
Ofien have I felt myself transported with the most ardent im- 
patience, to join the society of my dear departed friends. 
Nor is this ardent desire confined to those excellent persons 
whom I knew and loved ; but it extends to all those cele- 
brated worthies of whom I have heard or read—the wise and 
the good of all ages and countries. To this glorious assem- 
bly [am speedily advancing. And I would not be turned 
back in my journey, even though assured that my youth, like 
that of Pelias, should again be restored. Were some divinity 
to confer on me the grant of my life, and replace me again in 
my cradle, I would utterly, and without the least hesitation, 
reject the offer. I have finished my race! Oh glorious 
hour ! when I shall withdraw from this low and sordid scene, 
to associate with the divine assembly of the good and wise. 
The goal is attained, the prize is won. Weep not, therefore, 
O my friends, but participate in my triumph.”’ 

In such discourse passed the hours of night. But now the 
stars were disappearing ; the grey dawn was brightening into 
day ; the appointed hour was come. ‘Thrasea arose ; Arria 
and Fannia threw themselves into his out-stretched arms ; he 
pressed them closely, fondly pressed them, to his heart. Then 
forbidding them to follow, he committed them to the care of 
Helvidius, and followed by Demetrius and his other friends, 
returned to the house. Seating himself near a window that 
opened to the east, where the horizon was glowing with the 
light of the yet unrisen sun, he looked forth on the imperial city, 
the busy haunt of men, then to the glorious canopy of heaven. 

The decree of the senate being delivered to him, he pre- 
sented both his arms ; the veins were opened ; when the blood 
began to flow, he desired the questor to draw nearer ; and 
sprinkling the floor with his vital drops, ‘‘ Thus,” said he, 
‘¢Jet us make libation to JupireER THE De iveRER. Be- 
hold, young man, a mind undaunted and resigned: may the 
gods avert from you so severe a trial of your virtue. But 
you are fallen on evil times, in which hw will find it expe- 
dient to fortify your soul by examples of unshaken constancy.” 


Death was slow and lingering; but Thrasea’s constancy 
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was unyielding. ‘* Howappalling would this hour be to me,” 
said he, fixing his eyes on Demetrius, ‘‘ were it not for the 
hour that is beyond it! these pains of the body will soon be 
over, and then’’—His words died upon his cold and _palid 
lips ; but his eyes still spoke ; they were bright with ce- 
lestial hopes, until they were closed in death. 


Noter.—In this last discourse of Thrasea, the author has adopted not only the 
sentiments , but the very words of Cicero, as used in his admirable essay on Old Age, 
with only such verbal alterations as fitted it for the occasion. By so doing, a fair and 
exact view is presented, of the opinions entertained by the philosophers of the Acade- 
my, unbiased by the faith or feelings of the Christian writer. In the other places 
wish Thrasea speaks, the words of Tacitus are sometimes used, and always the 
sentiments ascribed to him by that venerable historian, who, in saying ‘‘ that by de- 
stroying him Nero intended by the same blow to destroy virtue itself,”’ sums up all 
praise in that short encomium. Poetus Thrasea is a rare, if not unique instance of 
virtue, unassisted by glory or genius, conferring a fame great and immortal as the 


page of this illustrious author. 


MY DREAM. 


Yes, Mary dear, “ I’ll dream of thee,” 
For on my couch reclined, 
Thy name upon my lips shall be— 
y image in my mind. 


The simple prayer that nightly swells, 
In earnest faith above, 

And hopes and fears, and wishes tells, 
For.those I know and love. 


To-night shall on its rising wing ; 
Another dear one bear, 

And Mary’s name my heart will bring 
To claim a blessing there. 


And dearest, when the prayer is o’er 
And slumber seals my 

The voice I long to hear once more, 
In murmurs sweet will rise. 


And dimly visioned at my side, 
That youthful form shall be, 
With thy straw bonnet lightly tied, 
“As last I looked on thee. 


Thy springing step, half checked the while, 
wild frolic grace— 
The dimpled rose, the radiant amile 

Of that unshadowed face ! 
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Yes, sweet to-night will be my dream, 
And I that dream will bless, 

If o’er my slumber pictured beam 
Thy fairy loveliness :— 


I never meet a face so bright 
And beautiful as thine, 

With its rich looks of love and light, 
That still unclouded shine; 


Without a deep, and silent prayer, 
That care may never come 

To dim the soul’s sweet sun-light there, 
And mar its precious bloom :— 


That, lightly o’er it time may pass, 
With bliss and beauty fraught,— 

And then I feel how vain, Alas ! 
The wild and childish thought :— 


I cannot, and I will not deem 
Thy heart’s deep wealth was given 
To smile on earth, a fleeting dream, 
A moment’s glimpse of heaven.— 


No! Mary dear—I’Il pray to-night, 
That thou may’st be for aye, 

The same glad one of love and light 
Which met my kiss to-day. 


And I shall sleep without a care 
Of what my dream may be, 

So thou in thy young joy, art there— 
And I can look on thee ! 


THE BACHELOR’S EXCUSE. 


My uncle Edward is an agreeable gentleman, though a bach- 
elor, of full three score vears. He is not one of your testy 
old fellows, always meddling with other people’s affairs, whose 
spindle shanks bear a body and mind of corresponding dimen- 
sions, and whose voluble tongue is everlastingly engaged in 
creating and circulating slanders against the matrimonial state. 
No: far from it. He rejoices to see persons of congenial 
dispositions enter into those holy bonds, and nothing pleases 
him more than to take part in the enjoyments of the social 
fireside ; though at such times a shade of gloom has been seen 
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to steal over his animated countenance, and occasionally has 
he turned away to conceal a falling tear no one knew why. 

On entering his rocm, the other day, I found him seated at 
his desk, gazing intently at the portrait of what I should call a 
most beautiful female. I rallied him upon the subject, and 
bade him beware, lest in his old age he became the victim of 
such fascinating charms. I ended by asking the name of the 
original. He replied, that it was the picture of one who had 
long since paid the debt of nature ; but as I had often laughed 
at him for being an old bachelor, and as that portrait recalled 
to his mind more vividly recollections of past events, he would 
write for me a short history of his life ; at least, as much as 
related to his bachelorship. After a few days, he handed me 
the following ; and as he is a person of unimpeachable ve- 
racity, the truth of it may be depended on. 


THE BACHELOR’S EXCUSE. 


‘¢ After the conclusion of my academical studies, I took a 
seat in the mail stage for , Virginia, in search of employ- 
ment, being advised by my physician to go to the south as my 
health was poor. Passing through Dover, in Delaware, I ac- 
cidentally met with a friend whom I had not seen for several 
years. [ accompanied him home, and was introduced to his 
wife and a young lady, a visitor. The afternoon passed al- 
most imperceptibly away in viewing the curiosities of the place, 
in company with my friend and his family. I then expected , 
to continue my journey the following morning ; but when it 
came, I was entirely unprepared, and needed but little entrea- 
ty to postpone my departure. In fact, there was an attraction 
not easily withstood. You may, and doubtless will, banter me 
with love at first sight. But it was not love ; or, if it was, I 
never expected to see it returned. Miss Walton was a stran- 
ger to me, on a visit to my friend. She was the daughter of 
an eminent merchant in Virginia. She was on a tour to visit 
her friends in the various sections of the United States, and 
was to depart in a few days to the north, therefore it was not 

robable we should ever meet again. Or if we should meet, 
it would be at some distant day. Our future residences were 
to be many miles apart ; why then should I hope? But yet I 
did hope. ‘There was a spell cast around me, that I could not 
burst. My better judgment told me it was impossible to gain 
the heart of one so beautiful. But yet I rushed on madly to 
my ruin, as it were. Such is love’s magic. Some have said 
that love will die without hope. I believe it is otherwise. 
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Mere sensual love must and will change. But I am one of 
those who believe that, 


** The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close.” 


If the passion is unreturned, it may indeed change its object 
in a partial degree. But still, there will remain a tenderness 
not felt for common friends. The second love will be as the 
brightness of the moon to the vivifying splendor of the sun. 
But there must be something besides mere external beauty to 
inspire real love. A beautiful form may attract the admiration 
and homage of the crowd : but captivate a person of sense it 
never will. I wish that all, whatever may be their situation in 
life, would pay more attention to this fact. And instead of 
wasting their most precious moments in adorning and beauti- 
fying their person, they would employ them in adorning the 
mind. Not that I would have them altogether neglect their 
personal appearance ; not that I would have them throw aside 
all that of the outer man ; not that I would have them go about 
like Diogenes ; not that I would have them become, emphat- 
ically, blues ; no, I would they dress neatly, and even elegantly 
if they choose. But I would have them cease to be slaves 
to the fluctuant laws of capricious fashion. I would not have 
them bow down in unconditional servitude to this modern Baal. 
I would have them pay less attention to the adornment of the 
body, and more to the cultivation of the intellectual powers. 
And I would not have them look to Europe for models in form- 
ing their mental characters. They should not conform them- 
selves to the tastes of foreigners. They should look to home. 
I would have them republicans not only in theory but in prac- 
tice also. But I am wandering from my subject. 

‘¢ Mary Walton was not a perfect beauty. “Ihad seen many 
forms before, as handsome, aye handsomer than hers : but nev- 
er did I know what it was to love. I had seen those whose 
passing charms rivetted my attention for the moment : but when 
they were gone they were forgotten. Not so with Mary. 
There seemed to be something to attract attention besides a 
lovely exterior. 

‘¢ There was a winning gracefulness in her every movement ; 
there was an ingenuousness in her countenance ; there was a 
nobleness in her every glance, that I could not withstand. 
Her time, unlike too many of her sex, was not all taken up in 
dress. Her apparel was neat and even elegant, but it was 
simple. There was no flourish of ribbonds, no display of use- 
less ornaments and gaudy trinkets. Nor did her conversation 
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relatg to the fashions of the day, or to the last dress worn by 
Miss Adeline Matilda Lucinda Angelina Parkhurst. Nor was 
it concerning Miss R’s. awful bonnet, or Miss P’s. beautiful 
gown, or Miss M’s. unfashionable shoes. It tended to the 
improvement of the mind. It was often lively, and always ani- 
mated, but never trivial. 

*¢ You may call these foolish encomiums, and think they are 
written to smooth over a bad cause. But I beg you will give 
credit to my word when I say, I wish to write nothing but 
truth. I should not, perhaps, have dwelt so long on these 
circumstances, were it not that I wish to show the difference 
between the fashionable accomplishments of females now-a- 
days from what they were in former times, or rather what they 
ought to be.”’ 

(What does my Uncle mean ? Do such conversations actually 
take place among our young ladies ? Or are his insinuations li- 
bellous ?) 

‘¢ T know I have a large party arrayed against me, but still 
I will say it, and I say it with an assurance that I am right 
—that the females of this country—I say nothing of others— 
are not brought up in the way in which they should go. I al- 
lude more particularly to those who would be called fashion- 
able. And I adjure you, by your hope of connubial happiness, 
not to choose a wife from the ultra-fashionables ; for with © 
some honorable exceptions, they are totally unfit either to per- 
form the duties of wife, companion or mother. I would not 
censure the females alone, for the men likewise bow down too 
much to the god of fashion. But, would the ladies set the ex- 
ample, they might soon make a revolution in society that would 
be felt through all ranks and classes. They hold, as it were, 
the reins which guide society in their hands, and much depends 
upon them wheiji€r its. course shall be to affluence and honor, 
or to ruin and disgrace. Could they be made to feel the influ- 
ence which they possess, and to give that influence its right di- 
rection, they my effect a work for which they would well de- 
serve immortality. You may think am warm. Who would not 
be warm-on such a subject? But IT cannot feel as I once did. 

‘¢ T am now arrived at a time of life when the fire of imagi- 
nation is cooled by the influence of the. better judgment. I 
have seen much of the world. I have seen, the ways of the 
high and the middle and the lower classes, and had sufficient 
time to reflect on them and correct every wrong impression. 
The snows of forty winters have cooled the impetuous passions 


_of my youthful breast ; and though I may raise the image of 
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the past, it will be faint and uncertain as the misty light of a 
cold winter day compared with the brightness of summer’s 
noon. 

‘< But to return from this digression. A week passed away, 
and [ still found myself at Dover, still unprepared to depart. 
At length, ashamed of my supineness, I determined to set 
out the next morning at all events. I waved all importunities 
for further stay, though much against my will. And at four i 
o’clock the next morning I was in the stage, wending my way 4d 
to my original destination. It was in the spring, and the roads fag 
being very bad our progress was but slow. We however met Ete 

with no accident worthy of notice till we arrived at the Poto- 
mac. Here the waters had risen to such a height, caused by ia 
the late rains, that it was extremely dangerous to attempt the i. 
passage. But there being several passengers who were on ur- ! 
gent business which could not be delayed without material in- 
jury, it was determined to endeavor to effect it. We had not, 
however, reached the middle of the bridge, when that part we 
had just crossed gave way and fell; and that part on which we 
then were, began to totter. It was a startling and awful mo- 
* -, ment! The thought of it, even at this distant period, makes 
: the blood run cold in my veins. We stood emphatically on 
the borders of the tomb. There was but the drawing of a of 
: breath between us and eternity. A thrill of pain went through . 
ie 7 every limb as when one springs from a lofty place. I cast my ; 
eyes upon the counenances of my companions. There was a 
; flush on the cheek, there was a fixed lustre in the eye, there was 
' . a biting compression of the lips that spoke not of fear alone, 
y : but of a cool determination to bear in silence whatever there 
o ‘. might be of danger. The driver lashed the horses and urged 
al " them to their utmost speed. But they, frightened by the dan- 
‘ gers which surrounded them, snorted and pranced in frantic 
agony. The timber beneath our feet began to creak as if twist- 
3 ed by some irresistible power. The horses, overcome with 
? terror, refused to proceed. In vain the coachman called—he 
lashed in vain. His voice was hushed amid the roaring of the 
waters ; and the stripes inflicted on the poor beasts were as a 
thing of nought. Every one sprang from the carriage and en- 
deavored to reach the opposite shore. Butin vain. For a 
moment there was a trembling of the bridge like the trembling 
: of scales on the balancing point. It was the tottering of 
one endeavoring to save himself from a fall. It was for 
a moment. The timbers, unable longer to sustain the impet- 
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uous rushing of the waters, gave way and precipitated us into 
the foaming stream. I rose unhurt to the surface. 


** The torrent waved, and I did buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside 
And stemming it with heart of controversy.” 


*¢] struggled with the cold hand of death, till I saw three of 
my companions sink to rise no more! I had arrived within a 
rod of the shore, when the cramp seized me : I became exhaust- 
ed—and sunk. * * * 

‘*¢ When I awoke, I was lying ona couch in a darkened room. 
Strange faces were around me. I was about to speak and in- 
quire what had passed, for my reccollections had not entirely 
returned—but a middle aged man placed his finger on my 
lips to ensure silence. ‘ Speak not, said he, for a short sea- 
son. I know what thou wouldst say. Be satisfied, thou art 
in the hands of those who will take good care of thee. Thy 
existence balances on a point. Life and death are striving for 
empire, and a word from thee may decide it in favor of the lat- 
ter.” I assented and became quiescent. 

‘<I soon fell into a calm sleep from which I awoke not till a late 
hour the next day. I was almost entirely recovered from the 
effects of the accident, and only waited for the appearance of 
my hospitable host to thank him for his kindness, ere I rose. 
In the mean time, I inquired of the nurse who attended me, to 
know to whom I was indebted for the preservation of my life. 
She answered, that when I sunk, the stageman, who was but a 
short distance from me, seized and carried me in safety to the 
shore. I was borne to the house of Mr. Daniels, my present host, 
where I was resuscitated after various unsuccessful attempts. 
She had just ceased her narration, when Mr. Daniels entered. 
He bade me ‘‘ good morning,” with a friendly shake of the 
hand, and congratulated me onjthe alteration in my health which 
had taken place during the night. I thanked him for his kind- 
ness to me in my misfortunes, but he stopped me short. ‘I 
have done no more than is incumbent on every one to do to 


_ his fellow in; distress,’ said he, ‘ and if Ihave been af any service 


to thee, thank God and not me.’ I would have again thanked 
him, but he would not hear me. ‘ Consider ual at home, ’ 
said he, ‘and make yourself as contented as possible.’ I found, 
from conversation with him, that he was a man of good natural 
abilities, and that his mind was improved by much reading and 
research. He was also an apt observer of men and manners, 
and such a counsellor as my youth and inexperience demanded. 
He belonged to the society of Friends, and possessed in a great 
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degree, that spirit of frankness and intelligence for which they 
are so deservedly celebrated ; there was none of that pompous 
display of learning and knowledge, none of that formal and 
drawing-room politeness so often met with among strangers. 
Upon our first introduction to many of our fellow men we per- 
ceive a sort of haughty dignity, stiff, proud attention, rather re- 
pelling than inviting our acquaintance. But with Mr. D. it 
was not so. He possessed that solemnity of manners, that so- 
berness of countenance, those distinguished characteristics of the 
descendants of Wm. Penn. But there was an urbanity in his 
address and deportment, that opened a way into the confidence 
of his visiters. The seriousness of his manners was happily 
blended with a cheerfulness of temper in such a degree that no 
one could continue with him an hour and be a stranger. In fact, 


before the day had closed I found in him an old friend, and had | 


imparted to him my intentions and prospects in that part of the 
country. 

‘¢ In the course of the day several visiters called, among whom 
was a Mr. T. He was a man of considerable consequence in 
that neighborhood, being a Justice of the Peace. He was en- 
gaged largely in trade, and was supposed to be immensely rich. 
Deeming hima suitable person, I inquired of him concerning bus- 
iness, and the prospect of a young man’s obtaining employment. 
I soon found he was in want of a clerk, and would probably give 
good encouragement to one qualified for the business. He 
even hinted that he would like to employ me, were I willing to 
engage. I however declined giving him a direct answer until 
I had made further inquiries. In the course of the next day 
I mentioned to Mr. Daniels that Mr. T. was in want ofa clerk, 
and I requested some information respecting his character. 
He informed me, that he was a man of good abilities, and a 
leading member in the society of that neighborhood. Gentle 
to those who pleased him, to’ those who did not he was harsh 
and oppressive. Of a proud, haughty, unforgiving spirit, to 
those who had incurred his displeasure, he was as a lion caught 
in the toils. Nevertheless to those who endeavored to gain his 
good will, hé was an indulgent employer. 

‘¢ But I am growingtedious. Suffice it to say, I at length 
agreed to assist Mr. T. and that I found in him a father and a 
friend. Weeks and months passed on, and I still continued an 
inmate at Mr. T’s. One day as I was returning from the count- 
ing-room, a coach passed in which I beheld a female whose 
features were familiar to me. It passed instantly, and was out 
of sight ere I could recognize who was in it. I thought, nay, 
was sure, I had seen that face before, but could not tell where. 
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Ruminating on this trivial circumstance, I know not why or 
wherefore, I arrived at Mr. 'T’s. The first object that met my 
eyes, as I entered the sitting-room, was Mary Walton, blooming 
in more than her wonted beauty. As much surprised as if an 
inhabitant of the grave had made its appearance, I was scarce- 
ly able to command myself. She was alone, and seemed as 
much surprised as myself. However, I soon recovered my 
composure, and received her as I would have received a long 
absent sister. We entered into an animated conversation, re- 
specting the different parts she had visited. The more inter- 


esting to me because she had seen many with whom I was ac- 


quainted. After a shorttime, I inquired when she returned 
home. She smilingly replied that she hoped to see her pa- 
rents that day. She was quite engaged in describing the falls 
of Passaic, which she had visited, when Mrs. T. entered. She 
pleasantly remarked, that she was about to introduce me to her 
daughter, but it seemed quite unnecessary. 

‘¢ Your daughter !”’ exclaimed I, repeating her words, ‘is 
Miss Walton your daughter ? This indeed is something new 
to an old friend.”’ I then explained my meeting her at Dover, 
though totally unconscious till that moment, that she was her 
daughter. 

‘¢ ¢ To the difference of names,’ said she, ‘ probably belongs the 
mistake. She is the daughter of a former wife ; her father on 
his marriage with me took my name, but his children retained 
the original. But she is as dear to me as an own child.’ It 
was a pleasing discovery to me. 

- Mary was the idol of the whole family. Even her little 
brothers and sisters paid implicit obedience to her requests. 
She was at once their sister, friend and instructer. As 
we became more acquainted, my affection increased, for I 
found her all a fond heart could wish. But love stories are 
sickening, and I will not dwell on mine. To make a long 
story short, I will only add, thatI trusted my affection was re- 
turned, and that in four years after I first entered Mr. T’s. store, 
I bought his stock in trade, and commenced business for my- 


_self. I prospered beyond my most sanguine expectations, and 


in one year I hoped to become as happy as man could be on 
earth. But my hopes were most fatally frustrated. For sev- 
eral months I had observed Mr. T’s. manners towards me 
had changed toa great extent. He. first became cold, then 
neglectful, .and afterwards contemptuous, amounting almost to 
insult. And to alluny demands for explanation, he turned a 
deaf ear. But at length an incident happened which brought 
to light the main spring of all his actions. On meeting Mary 
one evening, according to appointment, in an arbor where we 
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had passed many pleasant hours, I observed that she was very 
melancholy and sorrowful. I inquired the reason of it. She 
remained a few minutes silent ; and then with a faltering tongue, 
her face suffused with the blush of modesty, she informed me 
that her father encouraged the addresses of one with whom she 
could never be happy. ‘‘ He forbade me,” she continued, 
‘¢ from conversing with you again on pain of his high displeas- 
ure. He declares, if I receive your addresses, he will disin- 
herit me, and his curse shall follow me all my days.” I urged 
her to a clandestine marriage. | 

‘¢¢ No!’ she exclaimed, ‘no, never, for I cannot survive a 
parent’s curse.’ 

‘I told her I would accompany her home, and plead for her 
father’s consent to our union: that perhaps the entreaties of 
both would avail, and that he would relent. She assented, and 
we took our way to the house. We entered his room together ; 
and taking Mary’s hand, kneeling, I asked him to give us a fa- 
ther’s blessing. We entreated him to give his consent. 

‘¢ Never ! he exclaimed in a voice of thunder, and instant- 
ly left the room. I left Mary in tears, and was leaving the 
house when I met Mr.T. and again entreated him to give his con- 
sent, but he refused. I told him the consequences of his re- 
fusal. ‘ I care not,’ said he, ‘I am her father, and she shall obey 
me, or my curse shall follow ler. She shall never be yours 
with my consent.’ He therefore forbade me the house, and 
even proceeded so far, as to shut the door upon me, an insult 
I never would have borne from any other man. As it was; 
I stifled my resentment which would have burst forth in ven- 
geance had he been other than the father of Mary, and returned 
home with a heavy heart. I will now give a short description 
of the man whom Mr. T. wished to have for a son-in-law. 
And I will endeavor to restrain my feelings, which even now 
would rise up and almost overwhelm me. 

‘¢William Benton was an only son. His father was rich and con- 
sequently Mr. T. considered him a good match for Mary. He 
had a liberal education, but a low grovelling mind. His abili- 
ties were below mediocrity, and his manners had that proud 
superciliousness so inherent in persons of small minds. He 
was avain, conceited being, proud of his talents which he 
considered great, but still prouder of his purse. He knew 
enough to take care of his money ; and that was the sum to- 
tal of his actual knowledge. His views of things were very 
different from Mary’s. He considered money as the one 
thing needful. She considered it in the light of a bless- 
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ing that might be the means of insuring worldly comforts, but 
unless benevolently employed it could never confer real hap- 
piness. He held that property was honorably acquired, if ac- 
quired without exposing himself directly to the rigors of the 
law. Thatthe poor were virtually bound to serve the rich, and 
that the mind should not be the ‘standard of the man,”’ as 
Watts has it: but that money should be the grand test of merit. 
Such was the outline of the person and character of William 
Benton. 

‘¢ Three weeks passed on, during which I heard not from 
Mary. I heard, however, of her approaching nuptials. All pitied 
her to think she was to be united for life to a being so directly 
her opposite. But, to compassionate was all they could do. 
At the end of three weeks I received from her a letter of which 
the following is a copy. 


* Dear Edward, 

*¢¢ Tt is with the deepest feelings of anguish and distress, that I 
now attempt to address you, to inform you concerning my pre- 
sent condition and future fate. I am guarded in my own fath- 
er’s house, and by my own father’s command, like the most 
guilty criminal. I am neither allowed to go abroad, nor to re- 
ceive visits from my nearest and dearest friends. This I could 
bear, were it received from any other than a father’s hand. But 
as it is, it becomes a thorn that enters into my very soul. 

‘¢¢ Next Wednesday is appointed as the day for me to 
my give hand to William Benton. But Edward, remem- 
ber, F shall never cease to love you. Though I were to 
give my hand to another, it is out of my power to give my 


i heart. That is yours, and yours it will ever remain. The 
it cold, selfish, calculating world would deem it unmaidenly in me 
iat, thus to speak ; but you who have read my heart will excuse it. 

tate This is a moment which demands sincerity, and I do but what 
itt I consider a duty to my own memory when I assure you— 
which observation I hope is not needed—that though I might 


be obliged to pledge my vows to another, yet it would be but 
mockery. But I shall not now be doomed to utter vows which 
my heart cannot ratify. They may force me to the altar, but 
over my spirit they can have no control. I may see the sun 
rise on the day appointed for my marriage, but I shall never 


i see it set. To me it will go down in darkness. The bell 
id which shauld ring out merrily at my nuptials, will give no sound 

: but the muffled toll for my burial. But I would not have you 
surmise that I shall lay violent hands upon my own life. No 
I can never be guilty of such an act. I would not go uncall- 
ed into the presence of my Maker. But I feel that nature, of 
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her own accord, will soon render up her trust. I feel that the 
silver cord is loosening its hold upon my wearied spirit ; 


*¢ And with unearthly rapture filled 
I plume my wings for heaven.” 


‘¢¢T know not but I have loved the world too well ; but that 
affection is now passed away. I look forward to an early grave 
with feelings of resignation, which under other circumstances I 
perhaps might not have learned. The hand of affliction presses 
heavily upon me, and I fain would bear up under it, but cannot. 
Not for my own sake would I wish to live, for I feel that the 
grave would be an asylum of rest: but I would endure every 
sorrow as the chidings of my Heavenly Father. As the will 
of Him who camot err, but who chasteneth his children for 
their good. 

*¢ ¢ Edward, when I shall be as one that is not, when this eye 
shall be dimmed, and this cheek blanched by the embrace of 
death ; when the cold clods of the valley shall be resting on my 
bosom ; will you, oh will you not, sometimes think of me ? 
Will you not sometimes visit the spot where my ashes are laid, 
and recall the many hours we have passed together? Then, 
yes then, if the spirits of the dead are permitted to visit the 
earth, I will meet thee. Then will we hold converse together, 
such as is not heard by common mortals. 

‘¢* But I must draw toaclose. I bid you a long, a last fare- 
well. And may the God of Heaven bless you. Accept 
these few lines as the last earthly tribute of affecticn you will 
ever receive from 

Your affectionate 
Mary. 


* * * * & * * 


«¢ She died !—died on the day appointed for her marriage— 
died, as I kneeled beside her bed, with her hand clasped in 
mine! I forgave her father, for it was her last request. How 
could I refuse the earnestness of that appeal from her dear lips, 
then blanched and quivering in death! I forgave him—but did 
heaven ? 

‘¢ T must not, cannot dwell, on this scene; there 1s a sick- 
ness at my heart, and I must hasten toaclose. But I will give 
one word of counsel. If you ever live to be a parent, oppose 
not the affections of your children. Give them advice, calm, 
dispassionate advice. Point out to them, as reasonable be ngs, 
the ultimate consequences of their conduct. Reason with them 
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in such a manner, that they may not suspect you are ruled by 
selfish motives ; but show them, that you feel what you say ; 
and advise not for your own individual interest, but for their 
welfare. And when you have done this, go no farther. Your 
authority over them extends only to what appertains to their 
happiness. Therefore, never, | beseech youas one who has 
had experience, oh never compel them. Where they have 
~~ their hearts, there suffer them to bestow their hand also. 

or the smile of love will lighten up the cottage of the indigent, 
but the frown of hatred will darken the regal — of the 


palace. 


TO 


I saw thee in thy childhood: when the bright 
And beautiful rose of youth was budding fresh, 
A fairer vision fancy never sketched, 

Though I had lived amid her fairy forms, 

And converse held with beings, lovelier far 
Than poetry creates. I look’d on thee 

With feelings pure and heavenly, as I gaze 
Upon the star at even, far retired 

In ether blue, pouring its changeless light 
Upon this world of wickedness and woe. 


I had lived 

Amid the strife of passion, wealth, and fame; | 
Had seen man’s heartlessness, and woman’s pride, 
And life and scenes of painted vanity, 

ere coldness, selfishness, and hatred reign’d. 
I sigh’d to find that all I thought so pure 
And excellent in woman, was a dream, 
The veriest dream of fancy. I could bear 
That man were selfish, and of earthly mind :— 
But woman !—Ah, the earth was cursed for her! 
I saw thee, and the vision was a balm 
Unto my wounded spirit. Sweetly it shed 
Its healing influence, sooth’d my troubled breast, 
And peace, and hope, and joy again restored. 
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I loved thee then.— 
The heart has its affections which must pour 
Their fulness forth. Though I had often seen 
What men call grace and beauty, and had join’d 
The circle gay, where flatt’ry held her court, 
And smiles were coin’d, and attitudes assumed, 
And feeling’s language borrow’d; yet my heart 
Remained unmoved, or sicken’d that it found 
No bosom it could love. 


I saw and lov’d thee. 
Thy image bright of purity, and truth, 
And guileless loveliness, dwelt in my soul, 
Shedding its constant, pure, and peaceful light, 
Cheering my gloom, and tempering my joy. 


Thou art a maiden now: 
Thy childhood’s promise more than realized. 
I will not praise thine eye, or marble brow 
Or cheek of softest hue, or matchless form. 
Such be his task who flatters and deceives : 
It is thy soul of purity and grace 
I most admire. 


And I must leave thee, love. 
Many will flatter, many seek thy smile, 
Will praise thy beauty, and perchance will love. 
But though the proudest worship at thy feet, 


Though wealth and rank be proffered ; ne’er a heart, 


Half so sincerely thine, will breathe thy name 
As he who watch’d thy opening bloom, and sees 
Thy soul-bright virtues garnered deep and pure. 


Farewell, sweet girl, 


When thou wouldst think of one who loves thee well, 


Not with the boisterous passion man assumes, 

But with a calm, pure, deep, and tender love ; 
One who would joy to live and die for thee, 

Whose purest thoughts are blended with thy form, 
Whose warmest prayer is for thy happiness ;— 
Whose soul can know no change—then think of me. 


Bristol, R. I. 
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THE BROTHERS. 


*¢ Ropert, when do you intend to marry ?” said Edward 


Dunmore. 
‘¢ That is a strange question from you, brother, who know 


I am not engaged.” 

¢¢ And how should I know you are not engaged ?”’ 

‘¢ Because I have not told you that I am; do you think I 
would make the most important decision of my life and not in- 
form you.” 

‘¢No, Robert—I do not think you would ; but you have so 
long been attentive to Anne Sedley, and I have so long felt 
sure that you loved her, that I am induced to inquire what 
your prospects are with regard to her ?” 

“¢It is true I have long loved her, and have likewise had 
important reasons for delaying a proposal.”’ 

May I know them 

‘¢ Certainly, if you wish it. Anne’s father was not only our 
guardian, but he was a very dear friend tome. Being two 
years older than you, I had more opportunity to understand his 
worth than you had, and as I was the eldest, perhaps he 
was more confidential in his intercourse with me than with 
rou.” 

‘¢ T know it, he loved you best and he was right, you de- 
served the most: you never vexed him with indiscretions, 
and you were always willing to listen to his advice.” 

‘¢ He was judicious as well as kind ; we lost a second fath- 
er when he was taken from us.” 

*¢1 know all about that, Robert,—but I want you to tell 
me about Anne Sedley, and not about her father. You say 
you love her. Why not tell her so and settle the affair ?” 

‘¢ Be patient Edward, and you shall know all. I never 
thought of loving Anne till I went to the Springs with her four 
years ago. Mr. Sedley was too much engaged to go with his 
wife and daughters, and he requested me to accompany them. 
They went for the benefit of little Harriet, then only five years 
old. The child was sick, cross and troublesome. You know 
Mrs. Sedley. She is a kind woman, but neither sensible nor 
interesting. Our party was not a pleasant one. We went in 
a private carriage, because Mrs. Sedley could not bear the in- 
convenience of the public conveyance. The slow journey 
and the tired horses were a great trial to me. Anne had never 
been far from home before. I had never thought her pretty or 
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agreeable ; but she was so delighted with the new scenery, so 
cheerful and accommodating, when difficulties occurred, so 
complying with the wishes of her whimsical mother, so atten- 
tive to the sick child, and withal so intelligent and anxious to 
obtain information upon every subject—that the three weeks 
then passed with her won my heart entirely ?” 

‘¢ And have you waited four whole years and never told her 
this °” 

have.” 

‘¢ Ah! you cannot have been in love.”’ 

‘‘T think I am. I was then only twenty years old, and 
Anne seventeen. I knew my guardian would not hear of my 
engagement while I was under age. I knew, likewise, that I 
might have a son’s place in his house, if I did not ask a lover’s, 
and I determined to wait patiently one year. When I was of 
age, I settled with my guardian—he paid me something over 
eight thousand dollars, and gave me much good counsel as to 
establishing myself in business, and he refused all pecuniary 
compensation for his rouble. When he had closed, I told him 
my feelings and wishes with respect to Anne. I should not 
have done this before consulting her, had my relation to him 
been different, but my personal obligations to him, (who had 
been for ten years a father to me,) {the respect I had for his 
opinion, and habitual reliance I felt in his judgment all ope- 
rated to induce that course. He was surprised, said he had 
not thought at all on the subject, and begged IT would not pro- 
pose it to Anne at that time. He told me he greatly disap- 
proved of premature marriages—that both characters should 
be formed and mutually understood, before such an important 
decision. He was an experienced teacher on this subject, 
for he had married his own wife when but seventeen, and 
she had happened to possess a character which never ri- 
pened to become what her husband hoped it might be. He 
did not however, tell me that. I was deeply affected by the 
earnest and feeling manner in which he conversed upon the sub- 
ject. He told me that Anne had no experience in life, that she 
had as yet scarcely been at all in society, and had few acquaint- 
ances. That he should esteem it a want of generosity if I su- 
perseded her power of choice by an immediate declaration ; 
and then, he appealed to my reason as a man, if the deliberate 
preference of a woman of one and twenty years would not be 
a more worthy object than merely to excite the sensibility of 
a girl so unskilled. 

‘<1 suggested to him the sorrow a disappointment must occa- 
sion me, if my hopes were thus long delayed. He replied— 
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* Do not fear—make yourself worthy of respect and affection, 
and you will win. You shall have all my influence, (that is 
all a parent ought to exert) if you will follow my advice, and 
wait three years. You are the sonof my love, continued he— 
om have my entire confidence, if you make me this promise, I 

ow you will fulfil not the letter only but the spirit of it ! ’ 

‘* T was deeply moved : I felt my disappointment greatly, but 
I knew he was a true friend, anxious for the happiness of both, 
and I resolved and promised I would never offer more than a 
brother’s love and attention until the period her father limited 
expired. Within a year Mr. Sedley died ; 1 knew the facts I 
have stated were unknown tohis wife. I felt strongly tempted 
to break my vow. But I have not done it. Circum- 
stances have thrown us together in such a way that I have of- 
ten found it difficult to restrain my feelings, but have conquer- 
ed, I feel that I deserve her love, even if I do not obtain it. 
Mr. Sedley’s death has enabled me to be of great service to 
his family in settling their affairs. Perhaps I have had less 
embarrassment in this, than if I had had an engagement in the 
family. Perhaps the want of magnanimity and elevation of 
character in Mrs. Sedley might have troubled me more than it 
has done, if she had considered herself as having a peculiar 
claim on me. I have had some trouble, but I have felt I was 
repaying a debt to the memory of one I sincerely loved and 
honored, one who had been my father’s friend as well as my 
own. I have seena great deal of Anne. She has an en- 
lightened mind and perfect singleness of heart. She has some 
faults, none that I cannot bear. She has many virtues. Her 
principles have even strengthened by early trial. She has 
supported the weakness of her indolent and nervous mother. She 
has been in reality the guide of her little sisters. When any 
new measure for the comfort of the family is to be adopted, 
she is the efficient agent. She recollects her father’s forbear- 
ance and makes him her pattern. She must be a good wife if 
she is not mine, and to-morrow I shall be able to ascertain, for 
to-morrow she is one-and-twenty, and I am at liberty to speak.” 

‘¢ And I know you will not speak in vain,” said Edward. 
*¢ You have nobly won her. There is not more than one man 
in a thousand who would have done as you have done.” 

‘¢Q yes,—many would have done so under similar circum- 
stances.” 

‘¢ Well, I am not one of them. I confess I never could be 
so prudent in any part of the conduct of life as you have been. 
I am so averse to this calculating spirit ; that I have always 


been in the habit of thinking that your prudent people are apt 
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to be selfish ; but you, brother, have been not only prudent 
but self-denying and magnanimous beyond measure.” 

Robert, Replied ‘‘ It is not true that persons who calculate 
carefully the consequences of their moral conduct, are inclined 
to be selfish—they are far less apt to be so than those who 
are governed exclusively by their impulses. But you speak 
very confidently of my success with Anne. I really do not 
feel certain. She is kind and confiding in her intercourse with 
me, and she has not (as I know of ) any other lover, but I have 
no assurance of peculiar preference.”’ 

‘¢ She sees you every day, and considers you the friend of 
her family. She is therefore unembarassed in her intercourse 
with you ; but when your conduct at the fire the other night 
was praised as discovering remarkable presence of mind, 
and judgment, I saw tears fill her eyes. She did not] speak; 
but went to the sideboard for a glass of water. I thought 
it was more than a sister’s interest that caused her agitation, 
and I feared it was not a happy one. I determined to talk 
with you on this subject.” 

‘¢ Thank you, Edward, thank you. I am happy to have been 
spared witnessing anything like painful emotion on my account ; 
—lI fear I could hardly have resisted such a temptation. To- 
morrow my fate will be fixed, and the hopes of four years will 
be accomplished ; or my plan of earthly happiness defeated. 
Thank you for your encouragement. I believe I have deserved 
her preference. My first morning aspiration is for her happi- 
ness, my last evening prayer for her safety. So much is her 
happiness the object of my heart, that I do believe I could 
cheerfully see her united to another, if it were her choice, and 
he were worthy of her.” 

‘¢ That heroic trial will not be for you. And now, brother, I 
have waited a long time to hear your story, and been much in- 
terested for you, but I came to speak as well as to hear. I 
am engaged.”’ 

*¢ Engaged !—and to whom ?”’ 

‘¢ To Caroline Archer.”’ 

‘¢ Caroline Archer! I did not know you were acquainted 
with her. How long have you known her ?” 

‘¢Q! about ten weeks. I saw her first at the ball on the 
22d of February, was introduced to her, danced with her, and 
called on her the next day.—Since then I have visited her con- 
stantly, and yesterday offered my hand and was accepted. 
She is a delightful gir—go with me and visit her; I have 
promised to bring you this evening.” 

Robert’s heart sunk—he could not talk—he too had seen 
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Caroline Archer, not at balls, for he seldom frequented such 
scenes. He did not condemn them, but Anne Sedley had not 
mingled in general society since the decease of her father, and 
in her absence he had found them uninteresting, and had 
gradually relinquished the habit of attending them. 

Robert had seen Caroline in the street, fashionably dressed, 
talking and laughing, and inquired her name because he thought 
her pretty. He really knew nothing of her character, and de- 
termined not to indulge a prejudice against her because she 
was a belle—but he had no taste for that class of ladies, and he 
knew that his brother’s ardent and enthusiastic character was 
apt to hurry him into mistakes, though none that had occurred 
before seemed of any importance compared with this. For 
a moment he felt displeased as well as anxious ; he 
thought his brother should have advised with him, but then he 
saw it was resolved, and determined to make the best of it. 
They walked on, the elder in silence, the younger recounting 
the charms and graces of his Caroline. 

They were shewn in to an elegant drawing-room, tastefully 
furnished, and ornamented with paintings, sculpture and flow- 
ers ; a new novel lay on the centre table, by the side of annu- 
als and prints—but the work-basket and every other mark of 
female industry was absent, a richly ornamented harp, and an 
open piano showed some of the domestic occupations. Every- 
thing was in style. . 

In about fifteen minutes the lady appeared, (and that is the 
fashionable time to make company wait ;) she was elaborately 
dressed, and in the full bloom of youthful beauty. A slight 
blush, and a kind shake of the hand followed the introduction. 
Robert was pleased, and entering into conversation found her 
gay and agreeable. She sung and played as soon as she was 
requested, and showed that she was accomplished in music, 
and that she was too much accustomed to be praised for it to 


consider it a distinction. 
At length the mother appeared. She too seemed to have 


~ been a belle, but at fifty the character loses all its interest, 


and exposes all its defects. A profusion of artificial curls, 
with a grand display of millinery above them, a variety of gay 
colors artificially arranged about her person, a low flattering 
tone of voice, a few empty compliments, a few sickly smiles, 
were all Robert saw or heard from her. He felt disgusted 
with her vanity and affectation. He bade them good-night, and 
retired with much food for reflection. There might be nothing 
to condemn as bad in Caroline. She certainly had attrac- 
tions—but had she virtues ? Had she that strength of reli- 
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gious principle which is necessary to stem the tide of suffering 
and temptation ? Had she the treasure of self-control, on which 
it is so often necessary to draw when our earthly wealth fails, 
and our richer hopes are frustrated ? 

Robert asked himself the questions in vain. She seemed 
more like a picture than a reality ; he felt somewhat respecting 
her, as he did the first time he attended the theatre—the dis- 
play lad occupied and amused him, but when he came away 
he knew it was all pageantry. Accustomed to reflect upon the 
consequences which must follow all important changes in life, 
he could not sleep. He knew that his brother had somewhat 
impaired his paternal property by extravagance. He knew, 
likewise, that the Archers were not reputed to have a fortune 
equal to their style of living, and they had a number of children 
to provide for. And could this hot-bed of luxury be the state 
to give strength to the character, and bind that armor on the 
spirit which we need to defend from enemies within as well as 
without ? 

After a long period, Robert slept and dreamed his brother 
was ill and suffering. Caroline sat listlessly by him, while 
Anne Sedley brought the healing draught, wiped the dampness 
from his forehead, and smoothed his pillow. He waked sudden- 
ly—‘‘ She is a ministering spirit who will heal our sorrows,” 
said he, and his useless apprehensions vanished with the light 
of the morning. He rose early, walked out of town to a green- 
house, purchased some beautiful flowers, and called at Mrs. 
Sedley’s before breakfast time. He did not ring, but went in- 
to the parlor. Anne was seated on the sofa, in a neat morning 
dres—sher young sister by her side, studying her morning lesson. 

‘¢ Oh ! the beautiful flowers—geraniums and roses, the first 
I have seen this spring, where did they come from?” cried 
Harriet. Robert informed her—and said—‘‘ they are for 
Anne ; it is her birthday.” 

‘¢ Oh, yes ! and I am to give her the new belt-ribbon ; the mo- 
ney is in the work-table. I will go now before breakfast. 
Mamma will not be up this hour yet, the clock has just struck 
seven.” 

The money was produced, and Harriet went—and Robert 
lost no time in speaking his long cherished hopes and_ wishes, 
and recounting his peculiar trials. But he was encouraged to 
go on, and answered with frankness and kindness. Anne had 
likewise had her trials and sacrifices—duties to perform— 
feelings to suppress. They had loved each other in silence 
and in constancy ; had respected each other’s opinions and 
wishes, had sorrowed together over the dead, had accommo- 
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dated themselves to each other’s characters, had mingled 
thoughts and feelings, and they were now rewarded by the 
certainty that there could be no change on this side the grave— 
nor indeed beyond. Their vow was truly that of an im- 
mortal to an immortal—was heard and registered on high. 

The brothers agreed to fix their destiny on the same day ; 
and the two marriages were celebrated together at church, on 
a beautiful summer morning. Let me not be tempted to tell 
of bridal array. No doubt there was a due proportion of satin, 
muslin, crape and lace ; but that heart must be cold which 
dwells on externals upon such an occasion. A wedding, even 
among the ignorant and unreflecting, cannot occur without seri- 
ous thoughts. There was a composed and tranquil demeanor 
with the elder pair—something of flutter and agitation with 
the younger—but all went off well—all was praised : the mod- 
esty and gracefulness of the elder bride, the splendor and 
beauty of the younger one. 

Elegant refreshments were prepared at Mr. Archer’s for a 
large circle, and the newly married brothers and sisters com- 
menced together a journey of a few weeks. Their mutual 
hurry of preparation had engrossed them so much, that the la- 
dies had seldom met except to exchange a few calls. ‘The 
journey afforded ample opportunity for them to become ac- 
5 omen Personal habits are so different in different individuals, 

at there is always room for accommodation and self-sacri- 
fice upon such occasions. ‘Those who have peculiar tastes as 
to their food, sleeping, &c., had better stay at home than trust 
to country taverns for refreshments. It is not unusual for such 
persons to get into a fret which no charm of exercise, no va- 
riety or beauty of natural scenery can dispel. 

The first few days passed very happily. There was novel- 
ty in every thing—in their situation, in each other’s society— 
and in the scenes they visited. ~ But fatigue came and person- 
al inconvenience. Anne was cheerful, and fruitful in expedi- 
ents to obviate difficulties. But Caroline, the daughter of false 


. indulgence, was pettish and childish when she could not be 


gratified. She seemed cheerful from her exuberant animal 
spirits—when these were exhausted, it was at once evident that 
there was no moral basis for her good-nature, and she spared 
not the feelings of any one around her. She had alively mind, 
and was quick at repartee, but had few serious thoughts and 
opinions, and was particularly deficient in the power to weigh 
the claims of others fairly with her own. Where precedence 
was to be taken in ,any thing, she ever claimed it as a 
right, without the least hesitation, and did not even seem 
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aware of her own selfishness. She had been the eldest child 
at home ; and considered the wit and beauty of the family ; 
as such she had gratified the pride of her parents, and they 
had indulged themselves when they humored her. Edward 
was too quick-sighted not to perceive, and too sensitive not 
to feel mortified at her conduct. But all this passed in silence. 
Anne had too much real dignity to care for precedence in 
trifles, she had been too long in the habit of doing what her mo- 
ther wished, to mind sacrificing her own inclinations to another 
—but she had the discernment to see that her sister had no 
right to make such requisitions, and to know that it must mor- 
tify Edward. Robert felt very indignant at Caroline’s self- 
ish conduct, and could hardly forbear scolding, when her indo- 
lence obliged them to ride during the middle of a hot summer’s 
day, because she chose not to be ready before nine o’clock 
in the morning, or over-ruled their plans in some other way 
equally inconvenient. He, however, restrained himself, and 
thought it little compared with the trial his brother had prepared 
for himself, by choosing to pass life with one so unreasonable. 

They had many delightful hours, and carried home much 
food for future entertainment. Perhaps Edward was the least 
happy when he returned. His dream was over—but he ral- 
lied his spirits, and began with alacrity his preparations for a 
handsome establishment, determined on making a figure. In 
vain did Robert make prudent suggestions. Edward had not 
enough real enjoyment to be satisfied without display. A 
genteel house, fine furniture, and a few elegant parties were 
the sum total of his domestic pleasures. His wife had no 
idea of heart-felt devotion to anything but herself, she had 
been an idol all her days, and had shared her own worship with 
her parents and their dependents. She exacted a great deal 
from others, and returned them nothing. She was ill-hu- 
mored if crossed in her wishes, however unattainable these 
might be—listless and idle when she had not the excitements 
of applause and gratulation, and never used her accomplish- 
ments but to gratify her vanity. Though she had many fash- 
ionable acquaintances she had no friends, and she deserved 
none, for she was bitter against others for trifling faults, criti- 
cal about dress, manners, and language, and negligent of real 
merit. For this she had the excuse of ignorance. Her 
moral sense had been so little cultivated, that she really did not 
know the difference between right and wrong, upon any point 
of conduct not named in the decalogue. She did not steal, 
or use profane language—but she would destroy her neigh- 
bor’s good name without compunction, and ridicule the most 
holy feelings and sacred duties without thought. 
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A striking contrast to this specimen of high life was found 
in the elder brother’s house. Every thing there was neat 
and simple—in good taste and good order—it was the home 
of love, of peace, of intellectual enjoyment, of heavenly hope. 
Together the maryied pair returned daily thanks for daily 
blessings, and together, each night, they breathed the prayer 
for support and protection, The needy were not forgotten by 
them. The neglected received their hospitality, the young 
their instruction, the old their thoughtful attention. ‘They 
mingled in society when it did not interfere with more import- 
ant duties. They were always industrious and engaged in 
some worthy pursuit. 

It will not seem strange that families so differently organiz- 
ed, should not spend much time together; but Robert and 
Anne did often call on their brother and sister. Robert 
knew they needed friends, and he hoped they might be bene- 
fitted by a good example. Alas! there is no reproach more 
wounding to those not wholly lost, than the conscious, though 
silent, observation of persons who have a higher standard of 
virtue than their own. Edward felt this—not so his wife. 
She knew herself the superior in beauty and style, and these 
were the objects of her reverence. She despised the idea of 
old ladies and little children to drink tea with her, just as 
much as she did darning stockings and teaching at the wa 
School. 

Robert prospered in his business, for he considered con- 
stant and prudent attention to it an absolute duty, and he nev- 
er neglected to preserve his income within exact bounds. 
Not so Edward. He was careless and profuse in his expen- 
diture, and left most of his affairs to his partner, a man very 
deficient in judgment. In less than three years after his mar- 
riage Edward failed, and was found to be in debt considerably 
beyond the amount of his possessions. 

This was a catastrophe his brother had, in a measure, antici- 
pated, but could not guard against. Edward had had his own 
fears, yet shut his eyes as well as he could, and drowned reflec- 


~ tion in different sorts of dissipation. Robert did what was in 


his power to assist his brother in arranging his business, and 
when he had suggested the absolute necessity of giving up his 
house and his expensive establishment, he asked his brother 
what his designs were. 

Edward said he had formed no plan—his wife was ill, and 
in no state of mind to give any counsel. A return to her 
father’s house, however, she declared impossible. Another 


daughter had grown up and taken her place in the family, and 
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Caroline could not endure the mortification of meeting. her 
former friends in her changed condition. Besides, she did not 
think her mother had accommodations for them. Edward 
said he could not live with Mr. Archer, he was too selfish a 
man to treat a dependent like a gentleman. 

Robert went home and stated all the circumstances to his 
wife ; he told her he had not offered them a home ; much as 
he loved his brother, he did not feel he could bring such a 
burden upon her. Anne said nothing but to express good 
will and sympathy. But she devoted one hour to silent re- 
flection, and when it was over she said, ‘* Robert, we must 
take them. You have but one brother, he has wrecked his 
happiness by an unfortunate connexion, the remains of his 
good character will be lost if we do not now make an effort 
for him.” 

‘¢T feel all this, my dear Anne, but it would be no more ex- 
pense to me to find them some comfortable boarding place, 
until he obtains some other business, and it would spare you 
much trouble.” 

‘“‘T have thought of that; but it is utterly impossible, with 
their habits and views, that they should be tolerably comforta- 
ble in any boarding house ; and then your brother would suf- 
fer so much from mortified pride among strangers, that I fear 
he would soon become degraded in his own eyes, and lose 
himself entirely in low dissipation.” 

‘¢ Your fears are but too just—they have already occurred to 
me—but I did not feel our pleasant home ought to be invaded 
by such a vain, selfish being as Caroline. I fear that even 
your magnanimity will shrink from such a trial.”’ 

‘<T acknowledge,” said Anne, ‘‘I did feel reluctant at the 
first thought of it; but I have many enjoyments and comforts 
which she could not encroach upon. And perhaps I may be 
an advantage to their sweet boy—so near the age of our own 
child—they might oceupy the same nursery, and thus imbibe 
the same habits. For his sake, Robert, as well as his father’s 
we ought to give them a home with us.” 

The argument was irresistible. How blessed is that union 
where self-sacrifice is understood and prized justly on either 
side. What measure of talent, beauty, fortune, could make a 
man so happy, as an assurance that his wife is ready to give up 
her own personal ease and convenience, to aid, to comfort, 
and restore to virtue, those who are dear to him ? 

That very evening Anne arranged all her plans for her new 
inmates, and the next morning went with her husband to give 
the invitation. Edward was alone—dejected and silent, he 
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A striking contrast to this specimen of high life was found 
in the elder brother’s house. Every thing thére was neat 
and simple—in good tagte,and good order—it was the heme 
of love, of peace, of intellectual enjoyment, of heavenly hope. 


‘Together the married pair returned daily thanks for daily 


blessings, and together, eagh, night, they breathed the prayer 
for support and protection’; The needy were not forgotten by 
them. The. neglected received their hospitaiiy, the young 
their instruction, the old their thoughtful attention. They 
mingled in society when it did not interfere with more import- 
ant duties. They were always industrious and engaged in 
some worthy pursuit. 

It will not seem strange that families so differently organiz- 
ed, should not spend much time together; but Robert and 
Anne did often call on their brother and sister. Robert 
knew they needed friends, and he hoped they might be bene- 
fitted by a good example. Alas! there is no reproach more 
wounding to those not wholly lost, than the conscious, though 
silent, observation of persons who e a higher standard of 
virtue than their own. Edward felt this—not so his wife. 
She knew herself the superior in beauty and style, and these 
were the objects of her reverence. She despised the idea of 
old ladies and little children to drink tea with her, just as 
geek " she did darning stockings and teaching at the Sunday 

chool. 

Robert prospered in his business, for he considered con- 
stant and prudent attention to it an absolute duty, and he nev- 
er neglected”to preserve his income within exact bounds. 
Not so Edward. He was careless and profuse in his expen- 
diture, and left most of his affairs to his partner, a man very 
deficient in judgment. In less than three years after his mar- 
riage Edward failed, and was found to be in debt considerably 
beyond the amount of his possessions. 

This was a catastrophe his brother had, in a measure, antici- 
ty but could not guard against. Edward had had his own 
ears, yet shut his eyes as well as he could, and drowned reflec- 
tion in different sorts of dissipation. Robert did what was in 
his power to assist his brother in arranging his business, and 
when he had suggested the absolute necessity of giving up his 
house and his expensive establishment, he asked his brother 
what his designs were. 

Edward said he had formed no plan—his wife was ill, and 
inno state of mind to give any counsel. A’return to her 
father’s house, however, she declared impossible. Another 
daughter had grown up and taken her place in the family, and 
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Caroline could not endure the mortification of meeting her 


former friends in her changed condition. Besides, she did not 
thiak her mother had accommodations for them. Edward 
said he could not live with Mr. Archer, he was too selfish a 
man to treat a dependent like a gentleman. 

Robert went home and stated all the circumstances to his 
wife ; he told her he had not offered them a home ; much as 
he loved his brother, he did not feel he could bring such a 
burden upon her. Anne said nothing but to express good 
will and sympathy. But she devoted one hour to silent re- 
flection, and when it was over she said, ‘* Robert, we must 
take them. You have but one brother, he has wrecked his 
happiness by an unfortunate connexion, the remains of his 
good character will be lost if we do not now make an effort 
for him.” 

‘¢] feel all this, my dear Anne, but it would be no more ex- 
pense to me to find them some comfortable boarding place, 
until he obtains some other business, and it would spare you 
much trouble.” 

‘‘T have thought of that; but it is utterly impossible, with 
their habits and views, that they should be tolerably comférta- 
ble in any boarding house ; and then your brother would suf- 
fer so much from mortified pride among strangers, that I fear 
he would soon*®ecome degraded in his own eyes, and lose 
himself entirely in low dissipation.” 

‘¢ Your fears are but too just—they have already occurred to 
me—but I did not feel our pleasant home ought-to be invaded 
by such a vain, selfish being as Caroline. I fear that even 
your magnanimity will shrink from such a trial.’’ 


acknowledge,” said Anne, did feel reluctant at the 


first thought of it; but I have many enjoyments and comforts 
which she could not encroach upon. And perhaps I may be 
an advantage to their sweet boy—so near the age of our own 
child—they might oceupy the same nursery, and thus imbibe 
the same habits. For his sake, Robert, as well as his father’s 
we ought to give them a home with us.” 

The argument was irresistible. How blessed is that union 
where self-sacrifice is understood and prized justly on either 
side. What measure of talent, beauty, fortune, could make a 
man so happy#éas an assurance that his wife is ready to give up 
her own personal ease and convenience, to aid, to comfort, 
and restore to virtue, those who are dear to him ? 

_ That very evening Amne arranged all her plans for her new 
inmates, and the next morning went with her husband to give 
the invitation. Edward was alone—dejected and silent, he 
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scarce noticed their entrance. Anne inquired for his wife— 
was told she was ill, and not risen. ; 
‘¢T have brought Anne with me,” said Robert, ‘to inyite 
you brother, and Caroline and littke Edward to come and 
i 


ve with us.” 
Edward spoke not, but came and gave his brother and sis- 


“ter each a hand. After a few moments he collected himself 


and said— 
‘¢] did not expect this, brother. I was going to the coun- 


try this afternoon to seek for lodgings.” 

‘¢ No, that will never do,’’ said Robert. ‘‘ The winter is 
approaching—your wife is ill—it would make her miserable, 
and it would place you out of the way of obtaining any means 
of support.” 

“1 feel, I know it all. I know likewise that your establish- 
ment is adapted only to your own wants, and that we must be 
a constant inconvenience to you. I cannot bear the thought 
that my good sister should be thus troubled.” 

‘¢ Never mind it,”’ said Anne, ‘‘ A brother is born for ad- 
versity.”’ 

They did not see Caroline, but Edward called in the eve- 
ning, and said she had consented to the plan, though he had 
much difficulty in persuading her of the absolute necessity of 
a change. ‘ 

The numerous inconveniences which were to be submitted 
to from this new arrangement, will easily be conceived by 
housekeepers who have had unreasonable guests or relatives. 
It were alike a waste of time and patience to note the petty 
vexations hourly occurring from servants interrupted in their 
duties the wants entirely artificial and unnecessary ; the many 
superfluous things which habits of indulgence had made essen- 
tial to Caroline, were almost inconceiveable to one of Anne’s 
simplicity of taste—but her good humor and forbearance were 
inexhaustible ; and her method and presence of mind lightened 
the burden, in a great measure, to the domestics. 

The circumstance of deepest regret seemed to be, that Car- 
oline would not be reconciled to her situation—was sulky and 
silent—appeared unmoved by the attention she received, and 
unwilling to make any effort. Her mother would send her fine 
fruits and beautiful flowers, and come to take her to ride—but 
she refused to go out, gave up exercise, and soon became 
really ill. The best physicians were employed, every effort 
was made for her, but in vain; she sunk in a rapid decline, 
and a few months terminated her earthly career. Anne 
was the untiring nurse, the devoted friend. There was suf- 
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fering and trial of various kinds. Caroline did indeed be- 
come more patient and submissive before the close, but it 
was. when bodily weakness had so far exhausted her, that there 
seemed no opportunity to prepare the spirit for a change of 
abode. Seldom indeed does severe sickness offer such 
means to the soul not disciplined in happier and more tranquil 
hours. If she knew the change to be approaching she resist- 
ed the ideas, and banished quickly every recurrence to the 
painful subject. She died—her own family, by their conduct 
appeared to think it of little consequence. They never 
altered their style of dress, and, in consequence, they had 
no apology to alter their habits of receiving company. All went 
on as usual, and Caroline was not missed in their gay drawing 
room. 

Edward was greatly affected. His wife had long ceased to 
be the object of his love and admiration, but the companion of 
his home, the mother of his child could not die and not awaken 
strong emotion. He had suffered—suffered in the sharpest 
manner, for he had felt he deserved his fate. But he was 
justly influenced by his sad experience. His brother’s pity and 
earnest devotion to him in adversity, his sister’s patient atten- 
tion to his expiring wife, and tender watchfulness over his in- 
fant child, had a most. salutary influence on his feelings and 
character. He was taught, and he felt there was love and truth 
on earth, peace and joy in heaven. 


TIGHT LACING. 


‘*¢ What a pity so many of our young ladies fall victims to 
the fashionable torture of tight lacing,’’ said a gentleman. 

‘* You may spare your regret,” replied his medical friend, 
‘‘none but the fools die—for none other will carry a fashion 
to the extreme which becomes fatal. When these are ‘ used 
up,’ we shall have a society of reasonable ladies.” 
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SISERA. 


Tue mountain torrent pours along— 
Raging impetuous, wiid and strong, 
On, on unto the deep blue sea, 
Heaving its waters fearfully, 
Onward and onward it is sped 

Until it finds its ocean bed! 


The waves are all discolored now— 
That torrent bathed the warrior’s brow, 
And mingled with the purple flow 

From life’s drained fountain— 
Hark! hear’st thou not the victor’s ery !— 
See! the vanquished turn and fly 

Back to the mountain ! 
The day of deadly strife is o’er, 
The field is drenched with heathen gore ; 
Ah, what availed their giant might! 
The arm of God turned back the fight, 
The weak have conquered—lIsrael ’s free! 
Shout, shout the song of victory ! 


From the glad east, the blushing day 
Looked out upon the proud array, 
Which in a glittering phalanx stood, 
Skirting the vale, the hill, the flood, 
Then gathering ’neath their chieftain’s eye, 
With purpose stern and spirit high. 
Where ’s now that Chief !—afar and wide, 
His mandate traveled in its pride ; 
It called the bandit from his hold, 
The warrior from the plain ; 
It offered fame, it offered gold, 
And thousands rushed to gain. 
Where are the hosts that gathered round 
Their leader at the trumpet’s sound ? 
Some sleep beneath the gurgling tide, 
And some are groveling in the dust, 
Others their chargers’ mettle tried, 
And in their swiftness trust. 
The bravest blood was soonest shed, 
The cowards from the carnage fled. 
Yet where ’s the Chief? his chariot wheels 
Ne’er brooked a long delay— 
The victor foe is at his heels— 


He flies !—Away! Away! 


Down the steep mountain path, 
A soldier worn his way is wending, 
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In thoughts of stifled wrath 
The sultry moments spending— 
Beneath his feet a verdant glade 
Reposes in themountain shade ; 
A group of peaceful tents are thrown, 
Where a pure stream comes rippling down, 
A lone one, stretched beneath a palm, 
Is wooing evening’s breeze of balm ; 
Thither the’stranger’s eye is drawn— 
On, fugitive—thy fate awaits, 
Thou ne’er shalt pass thy castle gates 
If not before the dawn. 


O’er that dark sea 
Which claims a mantling shroud to be 


Of Sodom’s plain, a dazzling light was flowing, 


And all an Eastern sunset’s glory throwing : 
Like other brilliant things on earth, 
A passing show ; 
For things that claim a glorious birth 
Live not below.— 
It swiftly vanished, fast and far, 
Rolled clouds and veiled the evening star ; 
But still a deeper shadow crept 
O’er lowly cot and castle proud ; 
Mayhap both lord and serf had slept 
Without a shroud. 
Many a board and couch were spread, 
And feast kept waiting for—the dead! 
Many a maiden waked and wept, 
And fearfully her vigil kept, 
With quailing heart and anxious sigh, 
Telling the hours that passed her by ; 
Then conning o’er each cherished word 
Which love hath spoken, love hath heard ; 
Or glance which waked that deep heart thrill, 
Breathing a feeling tenderer still. 
Oh, dark the gathering shade appears, 
When hope’s bright flame is fed by fears. 


There Israel’s mothers to their breast 
Their little ones in grief caressed, 
Striving to teach their babes to pray, 
For those were battling far away. 

O, Jacob’s God !—the surest tower 

Of refuge in the darkest hour ; 

Through peril, doubt, and stern despair, 
Lift, lift to him the fervent prayer. 
Though help is far, and heaven is high, 
Fear not—God is forever nigh.— 
Whither, oh whither shall we flee, 
When grief is sore, if not to Thee? 
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Sisera. 


The heathen mother in her pride, 
Dreamed not that evil could betide 
Her darling one, with eager joy 
Looks for the the coming of her boy ; 
With beating heart and glistning eye 
She lists his shout of victory! 
Thronging around the splendid hall, 
His minions wait their master’s call, 
To count the spoil, to hoard the treasure,» 
Or, strike the lute to merry measure ; 
Richest perfumes their odors shed, 
And damsels wait the dance to tread. 
The wine cup, sparkling to the brim, 
By dainty hands is filled for him, 
And mirth and music wait to greet 
The homeward sounding of his feet. 


Those feet will never homeward turn— 
Does princely limb the fetter spurn? 
Or does he mid the mountains roam ? 
That mangled form has found its home : 
Unto the eagle it is given, 
Or scattered to the winds of heaven! 
Hark! Hark! ’tis Israel’s song we hear, 
To worship God they come, they come, 
Lifting both heart and voice as they draw near, 
The victor’s triumph, and the song of home.— 


**Q, Lord our God! to Thee we bring 
An hallowed anthem, and we sing 
Thy mercy and thy awful power, 
Which hast turned back our captive hour- 
Hear, oh ye kings! lend, lend your ear, 
We praise our God—he’s near, he’s near! 


Now, Lord, we bring our hearts to thee, 
And raise the song, for Israel ’s free! 
And he who came our chains to bind, 
Passed like the leaf before the wind : 
A woman’s hand has laid him low,* 
A woman’s hand has slain our foe'! 


To thee, oh Lord our God, be praise ! 
We'll raise our hearts, our voices raise— 
So let thine enemies be scattered, 

So may each idol’s base be shattered! 
So perish all who unto Thee 
Bend not the heart nor bow the knee!”’ 


M. M. C. 


* See Judges. chap. iv. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF PotiticaL Economy. No. 1. Lire in THE WiLDs. A 
Tale. By Harriet Martineav. Author of Times of our Savior.”’ “Five years 
of Youth,” &c. Boston : Leonard C Bowles. pp. 190. 

Who ever dreamed the subject of Political Economy could be made susceptible of 
romantic interest }—~and illustrated by stories, which should make its principles ap- 
pear as simple and practical as household management? But trust the ladies for 
invention. (We wish they could suggest some plan to reconcile the antipodes of 
our political world—the tarifites and anti-tarifites. Perhaps this little book may have 
some influence to persuade these jarring politicians, that their interests and their 
ultimate success depends on each other.) It is true they do not originate systems of 
philosophy—they may not have the requisite strength of nerve and mind to bear them 
through the severe discipline necessary in order to attain the highest compass of 
thought. But they can and do prepare the truths of philosophy for practical use in a 
manner more captivating than men. ‘The spirit of literature, diffused by the genius 
and tact of woman, has already had most important and beneficial results. Miss 
Edgeworth, and other female writers on Education, have altered the whole cast of 
early instruction, and given to children advantages before deemed impossible to accord 
them. And what philosopher has ever done so much to make science intelligible to 


the young and unlearned as Mrs. Marcett 2? She, however, did not quite succeed in ‘~ 


domesticating that mammoth of masculine science—Political Economy. This is now 
attempted by a lady whose writings have heretofore breathed such thoughts of deep 
and devoted interest in the cause of piety and education, that her popularity, with 
every American who has read her works and wishes for the improvement of the 
world, must be established. Her book comes before our public, therefore, in a man- 
ner favorable to the cause she has undertaken to vindicate, and which she seems to 


think of great consequence. 

“Can any thing more nearly concern all the members of any society than the 
way in which the necessaries and comforts of life may be best procured and enjoyed 
by all? Is there any thing in any other study (which does not involve this) that’ can 
be compared with it in interest and importance? And yet Political Economy has 
been less studied than perhaps any other science whatever, and not at all by those 
whom it most concerns,—the mass of the people. This must be because its nature 
and its relation to other studies are not understood. It would not else be put away 
as dull, abstract, and disagreeable. It would be too absurd to complain of its being 
difficult in an‘age when the difficulties of science appear to operate as they should do, 
in stimulating to enterprise and improving patience.” p. 4. 
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The plan of Miss Martineau is to illustrate, by simple and natural stories, the 
effect of Labor and Capital, Distribution and Consumption, and all the subjects con- 


nected with a well-ordered, prosperous and happy state of society. This first number, 
* Life in the Wilds,” is to exemplify that Labor is wealth when employed to make 
the materials furnished by nature more valuable,—that Economy of Labor is benefi- 
cial—and that Labor may be economized. The story and its philosophy is very 
interesting, perfectly intelligible to ladies and children, and we should think, might be 
of advantage to most grown men ; certainly the Preface is worth their attention. 

The tale is simply this.—A small British settlement in the north of the European 
territories in South Africa is attacked by the Bushmen, (the aborigines) pillaged and 
destroyed. The inhabitants, fifty-four in number, are left, without food, shelter, or 
tools, to shift for themselves. The beginning of the second chapter will show better 
than any description the author’s management of her colony, the principles she incul- 
cates and the style of her work. 


«© Well, my friend,’ said the captain to Mr. Stone, as they sat watching their fire, 
‘how do you feel at the close of this strange day Y 

* Very much as if I were in a dream. When I look round this place and think of 
all that 1 have seen and done since morning, I can scarcely believe that we are the 
same people, living in the same age of the world, as yesterday. We seem to have 
gone back in the course of a night from a state of advanced civilization to a primitive 
condition of society.’ 

* Except,’ interrupted his friend, ‘ that the intelligence belonging to a state of ad- 
vancement remains.” 

‘ True,’ replied Mr. Stone ; ‘ and it is this which makes the present too good an 
opportunity to be lost, of observing what the real wealth of society consists of, and 
what the unassisted labor of man can do towards producing that wealth.’ 

‘I wish,’ said the captain, ‘ that the people in England, who think that wealth 
consists in gold, and silver, and bank notes, would come here, and see how much 
their money is worth in our settlement. A thousand sovereigns would not here buy 
a hat, nora roll of bank notes a loaf of bread. Here, at least, money is not 
wealth.” 

‘ Nor any where else,’ said Mr. Stone, ‘as we may see by putting a very simple 
case. Put aman with a bag of gold into an empty house, in England, or any 
where else, and he will starve in a week, unless he is allowed to give his gold in ex- 
change for what will supply his wants. But give aman whohas not a shilling a 
room well stocked with meat, and bread, and beer, and he has wealth enough to 
maintain him for a week or a fortnight, or as long as his provision lasts. And this 
is a test which holds good all the world over.’ 

* And yet gold and silver may be called riches,’ said the captain, ‘ while they pro- 
cure us things of greater value than themselves.’ 

‘ Certainly : they are, as long as they can be made use of, a part of wealth, though 
only one, and that not the greatest part. Wealth is made up of many things—of 
land, of houses, of clothes, furniture, food, and of the means (whether gold and silver 
or any thing else) by which these things may be obtained. Whatever lives, or 
— or can be produced, that is necessary, or useful, or agreeable to mankind, is 
wealth. 

‘ Then our settlement,’ said the captain, ¢ is not stripped of all its property. We 
have some wealth left.’ 

‘ Poor as we are,’ said his friend, ‘ we are richer than if we were in the midst of 
the sandy desert to the north of us, with a wagon full of gold in our possession. We 
have here what gold could not buy in such a place, food and shelter.’ s 

‘ And other things too,’ said the captain. ‘* We have clothing, for flax grows in 
the woods, and there are plenty of animals within reach whose skins can be dried 
and cleaned to make us cloaks or beds, or tanned for shoes and caps and aprons for 
workmen. We have furniture, for there is plenty of timber in the woods to make 
tables and chairs. 'We have————’ 

‘ Stay interrupted his friend, ‘ you are getting on too fast. lll these — are 
likely to become ours, I grant you; but before we can call them our own,—before 
they become wealth to vs, something must be added which we have not yet taken into 
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consideration. You forget that there is no wealth without labor; and labor must be 
applied before the commonest productions can become wealth.’ 

‘ True,’ replied the captain. ‘ The flax must be gathered, and dried, and hackled, 
and woven, before it will make a shirt; and the animals must be caught, and a great 
deal of labor be spent upon their skins before they become fit for clothing or bedding ; 
and the timber, must be felled and sawn, and the pieces put skilfully together before 
we possess it in the form of tables and chairs. But surely the case is different with 
food of some kinds at least. There is fish in the pond, and fruit on the tree, ready 
made for man’s use. Man spends no labor on the fruit that grows wild in sucha 
climate as this; and yet we daily find that it is wealth to us.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Mr. Stone. ‘ There is the labor of gathering it. An 
orange 1s of no use to any man living unless he puts out his hand to pluck it. And 
as for the fish in the pond,—think of the carp that Hill told us of this morning. 
They are no wealth to us till we can catch them; though the pool is within reach and 
they belong to nobody else.’ 

* We should have had them by this time if we had but got a net,’ said the cap- 
tain.’ 

‘ The net isone thing wanting, certainly,’ said his friend, ‘ but labor is another. 
If the net were now lying ready on the bank, we should be no better for the fish, yn- 
less some one took the trouble of drawing them out of the water.. I do not say that 
unassisted labor will furnish us withall that we want; but I do say that noth- 
ing can be had without the exertion of getting it; that is, thatthnre is no wealth 


without labor.’ 
‘ True,’ said the captain. ‘ Even the manna in the wilderness, would have been of 


no more use to the Hebrews, than the carp in the pool to us, if they had not exerted 
themselves to gather it up. Food was never yet rained into the mouth of any man.’ 


The volume is got up in a neat style, bound in cloth, and will be a good book for 
Sunday Schooij Libraries, and an indispensable one for families. We should think it 
might be easily introduced, as a reading book into common schools. Children are 
fond of stories, and this will admit of many useful and entertaining commentaries by 


the Teachers. We hope soon to see the succeeding numbers, and trust the Amer- 


ican publisher will find his reward. 


InsEcT MiscELLANIES.—We had prepared an article on this subject, notic- 
ing the “ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” for our last number of the 
Magazine, but it was excluded by other matter; and since the appearance of the 
North American Review, it seems superfluous to say anything on the subject. The 
article, ‘‘ Habits of Insects,” in that number, is so good, so eminently beautiful, 
that referring our readers to it as a mine of amusement, which it would be a sia not 
to enjoy, as in this instance wisdom and mirth are united, we shall only quote from 
the “ Library,”’ &c., the following pretty description of the manner in which the bee 


uses its tongue in obtaining honey. 


‘It is probable that the bee’s tongue is furnished with as many short muscles as 
the tongue of a fish, which are capable of moving it in all directions. Wildman, 
indeed, asserts that he has seen it growing bigger and less by turns, swelling as it 
was exerted in collecting honey; and this alternate lessening and enlargement was 
propagated from the extremity to the root. These varied movements and altera- 
tions of form and position are admirably fitted for its visiting every corner of the 
nectaries of flowers, many of them of such difficult access, that it has been said, by 
more than one respectable naturalist, that the bees eat their way into them by means 
of their jaws. We have only to look at the deeply curved nectaries of larkspur 
(Delphinium), or columbine (Aquilegia), to see, in a striking light, this beauti- 
ful contrivance of Providential wisdom in the tongue of the bee. 

“The bee can unfold, with great rapidity, its apparatus for lapping, and dart it 
intoevery part of a flower where it discovers the presence of honey ; _and can with 
equal ease sweep the convex and concave sides of a flower. When it has thus col- 
lected a sufficient quantity, it is first deposited in a sort of membranous bag capable 
of considerable inflation, previous to its being swallowed and consigned to the hon- 
ey-stomach. But no sooner is its office performed, than it is as rapidly sheathed 
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as it had been unfolded; for, in consequence of its length, it would be exposed to 
injury without this important provision. When at rest, therefore, it is doubled up 
by means of its joint, and lies in a very small compass, the first portion being 
brought within the lip, and a second part folded under the head and neck. It is 
ahogether different then from the tubular sucking tongue of a fly, being imperforate 
and only fitted for lapping; while the insect is at the same time furnished with 
nisindihles of similar structure to those of the eating insects described in the pre- 
ceding chapter.” 

The season is now favorable for all who have any relish for entomology, to pursue 
their researches. As insects are always the attendants or lovers of flowers, ladies 
who study Botany would find it advantageous to obtain some knowledge of Ento- 
mology likewise, if it were only to save themselves from being frightened at bugs and 
spiders. It is a fact, that as soon as we begin to understand the nature and proper- 
ties of any creature or thing, we feel interested in its being, and if it be not really 
dangerous, we contract a liking for it. The more objects we love, the happier we 
a ; are; and the more knowledge we have, the better wecan defend. ourselves from 
‘ t the injuries of such as are hurtful. The “ Insect Miscellanies” we think a valua- 
ey t ble part of this work which has now reached the twelfth volume. 


New Yor« Mrrror. 
-_ The Editors of the New York Mirror in a late number, very kindly express their 
- ‘| good wishes for the success of ovr Magazine, and their hopes that it is sustained by a 
o generous patronage. It is very gratifying to find those whose own success in |itera- 
ture has established their claims on public confidence, thus disposed to aid our efforts 
and rejoice in our prosperity. We are happy to inform them, that our subscription 
tf list has been, for this year, steadily increasing, and the circulation of our work is 
now extended to every part of the union. Nothing is needed but permanency in 
the names of our subscribers to enable us to continue our exertions with pleasure as 
well as hope. Nor would the pleasure be merely the selfish one of profit. The use- 
fulness of a periodical depends on its steady support. We aim to make our work 
useful. It is, to be sure, prepared chiefly for our own sex, but their improvement 
m always implies that of the other. We have reason to know our efforts have not been 
i am in vain, that a more earnest attention to the training of children, the establishment 
| of Social Lyceums, and other improvements in education have béen induced by the 
' influence of the Ladies’ Magazine. We have now before us, letters from,the far West, 
relative to these matters, and tothe establishment of Infant Schools there, which, 
were wé to publish them, would be to all who feel an interest in social and moral 
Dj improvement, letters of recommendation to our work. With such cheering pros- 
§ »pects of doing good, we have nothing to desire but the certainty of constant and 
punctual Subscribers,—liberal friends and able Contributors. And this reminds us 

| “= we must say a word— 


; a. To our CORRESPONDENTS. We are aware that some of our friends to whom we 
have often been indebted for literary favors, find it at this time very inconvenient to 

- > contribute—but the season, and the sickness make no diminution in our duties.— 

™ The Magazine must be furnished,—and we hope the articles promised will not be delay- 

| ed. Some papers already received are good, but unseasonable—*‘ The Song of the Pil- 

Bi ge grims” is not appropriate for a summer’s day ;—we must keep it till December. 

: The prose article of M. M. C. has been mislaid and lost. 

The Music and Plate in our next. 

i 

Several notices prepared for this number are delayed. 
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